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THE PRACTICAL WORK OF A CARTOONIST 


Since undertaking to write this article for BRUSH AND PENcIL I 
have made the important discovery that it is much easier for an artist 
to draw a cartoon than to tell what it is and how it is drawn. It 
is perhaps best, therefore, 
that I should not here enter 
into a very elaborate dis- 
cussion of the subject, but 
rather should tell the story 
of the cartoon in a simple, 
general way. By way of 
introduction it might be well 
to state briefly what a car- 
toon is, as the encyclopedia 
gives it. The definition runs 
like this: 

‘It is a design or draw- 
ing on strong paper or 
pasteboard of the full size 
of an intended work to be 
copied from it in fresco, 
mosaic, oil, tapestry, or the 
like. A cartoon is usually 
made with chalk or distem- GOING TO SUNDAY SCHOOL IN DECEMBER 
per on several sheets pasted _By John T. McCutcheon 
together, and its outline is 
transferred by dusting charcoal or the like through holes pricked in it, 
or by tracing with a hard point."’ A curiously misleading statement. 

That is what Raphael called a cartoon, and I am certain that such 
a cartoon must have been intended for publication in some Roman 
monthly, instead of a daily. In the modern significance, a cartoon 
is a picture in sketchy style intended to affect public opinion as to 
some matter or person. This is perhaps hardly elastic enough to fit 
the present-day cartoon, for it is frequently the case that the artist 
draws his cartoon openly to amuse, and with no intentions of affecting 
public opinion. If he succeeds in bringing a smile to some one’s face, 
and thereby adding a moment of cheerfulness to some one’s heart, he 
feels that his mission has been accomplished, a worthy misssion at that. 

The cartoonist’s equipment usually is a bottle of black ink, a 
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THE COAL INVESTIGATION—EPOCH I 
By John T. McCutcheon 


pencil, a piece of cardboard, an eraser—and sometimes anidea. The 
editor does not request the cartoonist to make a design or drawing on 
strong paper or pasteboard of the full size of an intended work to be 
‘copied, etc. If he did he would not have time to get out the paper. 
He simply says: ‘‘Get up a cartoon on such and such a subject,”’ or 
else he hires a man who will turn in one every day, upon some topic 
which is first submitted to him for his approval. 

The work of a cartoonist differs essentially from that of other 
workers in art. The idea is the fundamental requirement. A draw- 
ing without some idea, good or bad, is not a cartoon, although it 
may be a most acceptable drawing. On the other hand, a very 
wretchedly drawn cartoon sometimes may express an idea so cleverly 
that the cartoon is immensely successful. Some of the best cartoon- 
ists of the country are not good artists, but the excellence of their 
ideas excuses all shortcomings in technique. 

It frequently happens that a man may be too good an artist to 
become a good cartoonist; that is, if he attempts a cartoon he draws 
it so correctly that the idea is submerged in the artistic quality of the 
drawing. The first thing that strikes the eye in such a case as this is 
that here is a beautiful picture. Instead of that, the first impression 
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THE COAL INVESTIGATION—EPOCH III 
By John T, McCutcheon 


should be that here is acartoon. A figure that is drawn anatomically 
correct, for instance, is very seldom amusing, and at the same time a 
figure that is too grotesquely drawn is often likely to be offensive. 
If it is possible to strike a medium between the two, the result is 
usually most satisfactory. 

Therefore, the first requirement of a cartoonist, as far as technique 
goes, is that he be able to make a drawing that will not be primarily 
regarded as a work of art. It must have in it the spirit of caricature, 
and it must not be so elaborate in treatment as to submerge the cen- 
tral idea. If the idea is buried, the purpose of the cartoon is 
defeated. If, however, the artist can make his cartoon attractive 
artistically without sacrificing the spirit of caricature, so much the 
better. 

The second requirement of a cartoon, also considered from the 
point of technique, is that the more simply and directly the idea is 
expressed, the more successful the cartoon wiil be. When the artist 
selects his idea his object then should be to put it on paper with as 
few unnecessary embellishments as possible. Every part of the draw- 
ing should be made to strengthen the central idea, and nothing should 
be added that would detract from it. 
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CHARACTER SKETCH 
By John T. McCutcheon 





Technically, therefore, 
the cartoonist should strive to 
attain two results —to make 
his drawing in the cartoon 
spirit, and to make his ideas 
stand out aggressively. As 
to the other requirements of 
the cartoonist, he should 
have several qualifications: 
first, a fairly clear knowl- 
edge of what is happening 
in the world of politics, 
society, finance, etc.; second- 
ly, a news sense —that is, 
the ability to grasp the im- 
portance of a news item when 
he sees it; and again, the 
ability to draw from it an idea 
that may be clearly expressed 


in a drawing so that all who see it may instantly recognize the point 
that the artist seeks to emphasize with humor, ridicule, or satire. 

In this way a cartoon becomes an illustrated editorial, more effect- 
ive than a written editorial perhaps, because more simply and more 
directly represented. A cartoon can show a condition of affairs more 


strikingly than can a page 
of written explanations. 
~As to the various styles 
of cartoons, I suppose that 
they might be broadly gen- 
eralized into two classes— 
the serious and the humor- 
ous. There is much to be 
said in favor of both. The 
reader will doubtless re- 
member many serious car- 
toons that produced a pro- 
found effect upon him and 
made him think earnestly, 
and the effect of which 
was distinctly for the good. 
There are some subjects 
that should not be treated 
frivolously, and there are 
some evils that demand 
more stinging rebukes than 
can be given with ridicule 
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SOCIAL HAPPENINGS AT BIRD CENTER 
By John T. McCutcheon 
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or good-natured satire. This is similarly true in writing or in speak- 
ing, when a sermon suits the situation better than a satire. In my 
own opinion, the serious carteon is far more effective than a humor- 
ous one possibly could be, just as a club in certain trying moments 
is more productive of wholesome results than a reprimand. 

I think there is more to be avoided, however, in drawing serious 
cartoons than there is in the humorous style. A steady diet of the 
serious style is likely to become monotonous, for no one likes to be 
scolded continually, even if he knows that he needs it. And the 





COLUMBIA’S LESSON TO HER REPUBLICAN HOUSEHOLD 
By John T. McCutcheon 


American people, most of all, want considerable good nature mixed 
with their lectures. Some serious cartoons are savage and venomous, 
and I think do far more harm than good, for they cannot but create 
a feeling of sympathy for the persons whom they ‘attack. They also 
leave a very unpleasant effect upon the one who looks at them, and in 
this way react against the attacking party. 

In nine cases out of ten, in my opinion, the cartoon that is charged 
with malice or venom might just as Well be left undrawn, so far as the 
beneficial effect on the public goes. Another serious type of cartoon 
is the one that appeals to class prejudices and strives to arouse the 
ignorant passions of one element of society against another. This 
class of cartoon is distinctly unwholesome, because it is founded upon 
a distortion of existing conditions. There are too many good, honor- 
able, people in every class to make it justifiable to assail the class to 
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which they belong as a whole. The cartoonist who does this com- 
mits a wrong against the public and is therefore disloyal to his trust. 

Take, for instance, the cartoon policy of representing capital as a 
devouring monster, whose only purpose in life is to throttle the poor 
working-man. Such cartoons, of course, have no effect upon people 
who think, but they do affect the ignorant by nourishing a spirit of 
hostility to capital that is decidedly unwholesome in a country. 

The other school of cartooning is the one which tries to attain its 
end in a good-natured way, eliminating the sting as much as possible. 





THE ALDERMAN’S DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
By John T. McCutcheon 


It is not as direct in its methods as the serious school, but I think 
that a great deal of good results from its work. The disciples of this 
school strive to draw cartoons that hit off the existing evils and abuses 
with ridicule and satire. They seldom seriously hurt any one’s feel- 
ings, since the artist always tries to take out the sting of the picture. 
These cartoons never rock the foundations of nations, but they prob- 
ably make the world a little more cheerful as it moves along. 

And now for the practical creation of a cartoon, such as you see 
each day in the newspapers, from the time when the idea is first born 
until the cartoon appears in print. I have been asked frequently how 
the cartoons are made, and where the ideas come from, and if I do not 
have cartoons drawn days ahead. The popular impression is, that the 
life of a cartoonist who must furnish a drawing every day, rain or 
shine, idea or no idea, must be considerably irksome. In explaining 
the process and evolution of a cartoon, I shall have to draw upon my 
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own experiences, for I sup- 
pose every cartoonist has his 
own methods, and | am fa- 
miliar only with my own. 
Suppose we assume that 
it is early in the morning and 
that I have no idea in mind 
for the day’s work. My 
first task is to read the morn- 
ing papers thoroughly, mak- 
ing a selection of as many 
possible subjects as I can 
find. I then submit my list 
of subjects to the publisher 
of the paper, and he ap- 
proves of one of them, or 
else he tells me to use the 
one which in my judgment CHARACTER SKETCH 
offers the most opportunities By John T. McCutcheon 
for fun. I then depart for 
the practical cartoon factory. 
My next step is to make a very rough sketch on a piece of paper 
in order to reduce the idea to a workable, tangible shape. When I 
have arranged the cartoon in 
this tabloid form, I then draw 
it on a larger scale, usually 
ona piece of cardboard about 
sixteen inches wide. If the 
subject happens to be a good 
one there is no little pleasure 
_ inelaborating it. If the sub- 
” ject is not a good one, then 
it is work. It frequently 
happens that a. reading of 
the morning papers will give 
one several excellent sug- 
gestions, and in some cases 
it is often hard to decide be- 
tween them. We know that 
they will all be too old if we 
hold them over another day. 
The average life of a car- 
toon idea is about twenty- 
four hours, and it must make 


DON’T STEP ON THE DOGS its appearance at once or it 


By John T. McCutcheon is obsolete. 
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At other times the papers do not suggest a single idea. Every- 
thing is dull, and search as we may, there is practically nothing. to 
build a cartoon upon. In such instances it is hard work for the artist, 
because he knows that the cartoon must be made, and that some sort 





se : 
A BOY IN WINTER-TIME—A SURPRISE 
By John T, McCutcheon 


of an idea must be evolved, whether or not there is any foundation for 
it. If the artist has not settled upon anything by four o’clock in the 
afternoon the situation becomes somewhat alarming, since he knows 
that the cartoon must positively be made for the next morning’s 
paper. Asa matter of fact, something always does turn up, and it is 
curious that some of these eleventh-hour ideas not infrequently turn out 
to be the best of all. The element of timeliness is more conspicuous. 

To illustrate the class of ideas that are submitted to publishers, I 
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will mention those that were suggested by myself one day last spring. 
These actual instances will give a better insight into the practical work 
of a cartoonist than a supposititious case. Senator Hoar had just made 
an eloquent speech in the Senate, and I turned in an idea upon that 
subject; also the day before a negro had been burned at the stake in 
Texas, and I submitted a rough sketch of a Filipino congratulating 
himself that the Americans had introduced the water-cure instead of 
the fire-cure; and another idea suggested, more innocuous, was that 
of representing the young 

men and women of our 

schools preparing for com- 

-mencement day. The last 

suggestion was selected, and 

in executing the drawing I 

represented the young men 

preparing for commencement 

by writing an oration en- 

titled, ‘‘What Congress 

Should Do.’’ The young 

woman’s idea of preparing 

for‘ commencement was 

shown by a picture repre- 

senting her at the dress- 

maker’s being measured for 

her graduating frock. 

This idea, of course, is 
not one to set nations think- 
ing, but it had the merit of 
being a good-natured, light- 
hearted sort of subject, and naTions’ DEFERENCE TO UNCLE SAM 
more likely to agree with By John T. McCutcheon 
one’s digestion at breakfast 
than a cartoon which dealt reform and advice in all directions. It is 
my belief that people would rather be amused than informed, and any 
cartoon that makes the beginning of a day a little bit cheerier is far 
more welcome than one which jumps violently upon one’s pet princi- 
ples and makes a number of people angry. Personally, I prefer to 
make drawings which do not rub the wrong way of the grain, that 
possibly may make some people feel in better spirits for having 
looked at them. 

I should not omit saying a word about some of the stock charac- 
ters in the cartoon world. You never see them on the streets or in 
real life, but you will always find them hanging about the places 
where cartoons are made. For instance, there is the trust magnate. 
He is always corpulent and beaming, usually arrayed in a huge frock- 
coat with a generous sprinkling of diamonds, indicative of wealth. 
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SCENES IN THE SENATE—I 
By John T. McCutcheon 


He usually has side-whiskers, although why side-whiskers should be 
symbolic of great riches I do not know. I may hazard a suggestion. 

It is possible that the idea first came from the late Commodore 
Vanderbilt, who was our greatest representative of wealth at a time 
when the first American cartoons were appearing. It may be remem- 
bered that this particular Mr. Vanderbilt expressed considerable disre- 
gard for the rights of the public, and perhaps for this reason he was 
taken for a type to represent vast capital. Personally I do not happen 
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to know any trust magnates who look like the popular pictures. On 
the contrary, I think most of them are amiable, good-natured men 
who have many other objects in life besides the crushing of the public. 

Next take the boodle alderman. He is always shaw n with loud 
clothes and a blaze of diamonds, with a mammoth cigar rakishly tilted 
upward under the sheltering shade of a big black mustache. We 
never see him in real life exactly as he is represented. On the con- 
trary, the famous boodle aldermen I have known were quietly dressed 
men, usually intelligent—in fact, the more intelligent they are the 
more dangerous they are—and invariably with a host of friends, and 
with wives and children who can see no wrong inthem. The latter 
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MR. BRYAN MAKING SPEECHES ON TIME 
By John T. McCutcheon 


regard the newspapers as oppressors, and the alderman’s friends 
justify his acts on the ground that it is always right to hold up cor- 
porations, providing the alderman be generous with his boodle. 

Then again, take the honest citizen. Formerly he was represented 
as a pious man with neat side-whiskers and spectacles, but latterly the 
cartoonists have taken to representing him as a clean, healthy type of 
citizen. He is never represented in a silk hat or stylish clothes, 
because among certain classes of voters the silk hat is not a device 
with which to win votes. 

These are all purely conventional types in the cartoon world, and 
the reader will recall many another—the gambler, always dressed in 
large checks; the banker, always wearing a silk hat and frock-coat; 
the congressman, always wearing little chin whiskers; and the literary 
man and artist, always with long hair. The first glance at one of 
these figures in a cartoon instantly suggests to the mind the character 
it is meant to portray. 
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Indeed, the reader has doubtless learned to recognize the carica- 
ture symbols even of real men. For instance, a pair of glasses and a 
gleaming phalanx of teeth means Mr. Roosevelt; a fat man shooting 
at a duck means Mr. Cleveland; an old-fashioned silk hat and a heavy 
face means Mr. Kruger; a round face anda pair of glasses means 
President Harper. 

It has been my theory that it is not always necessary to stick to 
politics and news for one’s ideas. For that reason I try to vary my 
subjects as much as possi- 
ble in order to avoid same- 
ness. Thus I frequently 
draw cartoons, or perhaps 
they might more properly 
be called pictures, that do 
not strictly belong in the 
news field. The mission 
of these pictures is dis- 
tinctly to amuse, and I be- 
lieve no cartoonist will 
make a mistake in, occa- 
sionally at least, indulging 
in these harmless pictorial 
squibs. It requires a wide 
variety of subjects to ap- 
peal to the readers of the 
big dailies, and it is im- 
possible to please all of 
THE HOUNDS HAVE FOUND THE TRAIL them at once. The cartoon 
By John T. McCutcheon that appeals to one class 

has no interest for another. 

The foregoing is perhaps an inadequate treatment of the subject, 
but it will give the reader some idea of the essential requirements of 
cartooning, and of the principles underlying the work. Primarily the 
cartoon is not merely a picture, not an opportunity for the artist to 
display technical ability, not something to fill in a corner or take up 
space on a page: it is the exponent of an idea. It presupposes wit, 
humor, the aptitude to say a thing oddly, caustically, trenchantly, in 
terms of pure line. It has little or nothing to do with the merely 
pretty or graceful; it has much to do with strength and uniqueness. 
The cartoon is a peculiar art for a peculiar purpose, and if an artist 
is not willing to sacrifice finish for force, prettiness for power, correct- 
ness for caricature, he had better not essay the work. Americans 
have shown this aptitude and have been given ample opportunity for 
its exercise by the press, and I do not hesitate to say that we have 
in this country many of the best cartoonists in the world. 

Joun T. McCurcHeon. 
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COAL OPERATOR—HATES TO SEE SUFFERING 
By John McCutchean 
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COAL OPERATOR—CAN ENDOW A COLLEGE 
By John McCutchean 





QUADRIGA 
By Frederick Macmonnies 


AMERICAN SCULPTURE—ITS PRESENT ASPECTS 
AND TENDENCIES 


That American sculpture is gradually winning for itself a more 
important place in the mind of the public is shown by the numerous 
sketches of the lives of sculptors and the critical estimates of their 
work that appear from time to time in the magazines and reviews. 
This increasing interest in and respect for American sculpture—I am 
using here by courtesy of the Boston Transcript the same words I used 
in that journal—is partly due to the fact that at the World’s Exposi- 
tion at Chicago, and at the Pan-American Exposition in a less degree, 
decorative sculpture was produced that was worthy of the admiration 
and recognition that it received. Then, too, some of our foremost 
sculptors of to-day have won recognition and high honors in the 
country that leads in the plastic arts, and pride in their achievements 
has had no small share in arousing an increased interest in sculpture. 
The work produced by these men possesses elements of strength and 
originality, and in some of them the personal quality is so attractive 
and alluring that they compel the attention of the public as the earlier 
sculpture of this country, with its lack of anything characteristically 
American, could not do. 

The plastic sense of the average American has been developed 
along certain lines; portrait statues, busts, and bas-reliefs have been 
the educational force, and his standard of excellence ordinarily 
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demands nothing higher than mere 
portraiture and a certain amount 
of scientific accuracy of execution. 
This regulating our thoughts 
by the methods of science, as J. 
Addington Symonds says, is emi- 
nently characteristic of the present 
age, and it is particularly true in 
America. However, this point of 
view is not to be wondered at nor 
despised. It is certainly far better 
than the merely cultivated and 
polite interest in art, that does not 
discriminate between an original, 
spontaneous production and a mere 
reflection of some popular fad or a 
characterless copy of some famous 
antique. 
As a people we have had little 
opportunity to understand the art 
of sculpture, and we have been too 
much imbued with merely senti- ARMOR ON SNAIL 
mental ideas in regard to it. Liter- YJ Suéer 
ature is partly responsible for this, 
and the majority of people picture the sculptor standing before his 
marble, chisel in hand, shaping some divine dream, or like Michael 
Angelo, liberating 
some imprisoned 
form of beauty. 
This mental atti- 
tude leads to a mis- 
conception of the 
art of sculpture, 
which is, in fact, 
most complex and 
difficult, and de- 
mands from its 
votaries not only an 
artistic tempera- 
ment, but a practi- 
cal knowledge of. 
mechanics and in- 
tellectual power of 
a high order. 
BIRTH OF ATHENE The sculptor’s 
By Miche! Tonetti materials limit him 





GAY MUSIC, AND CHILDREN. By Isidore Konti 


SAVAGE AGE. By John J. Boyle 
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to a certain range of subjects, and in the treatment of these he is 
again limited to a certain degree of expression. Mere realism in 
sculpture becomes shocking if carried too far, and if not carried far 
enough the effect of stiffness and lifelessness is produced. The 
attempt to reach the golden mean between these two extremes is one 


JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY MEMORIAL 
By D.C. French 


of the aims of the sculptor of to-day. In order to see in what ways 
American sculpture has developed, let us consider for a moment the 
work of the earlier school of sculpture in America. 

We inherited our ideas of plastic art, along with many other things, 
from England, and John Flaxman, Canova, and Thorwaldsen were 
naturally the inspiration of the first American sculptors, whose work 
was more or less a reflection of what was termed classic art. 
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Power’s Greek Slave, with all its sentimental inanity, was the 
logical outcome of this so-called classic spirit. The mere studying 
and reproducing the outline of contour of a Greek statue seemed to 
be the end and aim of this school, which produced in the main weak 
copies possessing little truth or power, and adding little or nothing 











THE INDIAN WARRIOR 
By A. Phimister Procter 


to our knowledge or understanding of nature or art. These men lost 
sight of the fact that the only way to appreciate and understand 
Greek art is to study nature in the Greek spirit, and let it be a guid- 
ing and controlling force. By this means the sculptor is enabled to 
select from nature her dominant characteristics, which, combined and 
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arranged, express the larger, deeper, and more abiding truths. The 
merely transient, ephemeral, and picturesque idiosyncrasies of nature 
are lopped off, pruned, or relegated to their proper places, and only 
what is eternal and ever-recurring becomes the legitimate material tor 
the sculptor’s art. The sculptor must go to nature for the essentials. 





STUDY FOR STATUE OF GENERAL!ISHERMAN 
By C. E. Dallin 


Among the strongest sculptors in America to-day, there is an 
instinctive groping and feeling for this larger point of view. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the American. public knows little and cares less 
about it, so much so that often a sculptor’s best work is misunder- 
stood, and he is not kept up to this higher ideal. It is a recognized 
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DDALUS 
By Charles Grafly 


beauty—and thus it does 
not encourage the sculptor 
to devote himself to pro- 
ducing works of an ideal 
character—more the pity. 

For instance, the greater 
part of the work of our four 
representative sculptors, 
Augustus St. Gaudens, 
Daniel Chester French, J. 
©. A. Ward, and Fred- 
erick Macmonnies has 
been confined to portrait 
statues; in fact, their great- 
est successes have been 
along this line, and this 
limitation in the sphere of 
American sculpture is 
largely due to the tastes 
and demands of the public. 

Every sculptor of im- 
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fact that the artist’s work is 
more or less a reflection of 
the ideals and demands of 
the public; and the active, 
strenuous life of America 
has not tended to cultivate 
the appreciation of ideal 
beauty or abiding worth. 

Thus we find only here 
and there in American 
sculpture the representa- 
tion of the ideal, while the 
greater part of the statues 
and works of sculpture are 
portraits or realistic con- 
ceptions. This is not to be 
wondered at, for a public 
unaccustomed and often 
shocked at the represen- 
tation of the nude figure 
does not appreciate what 
it stands for in art—the 
highest expression of ideal 





STATUE OF DR. WILLIAM PEPPER 


By Kar! Bitter 
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aginative power, if unfettered 
and encouraged, aspires to pro- 
duce some work which shall 
reveal his conception of the 
beautiful; and what we need 
more than anything else to help 
the development of American 
sculpture is a public able to 
enjoy and appreciate ideal work. 
This condition must be brought 
about by the sculptors them- 
selves, however, and who can 
estimate how much was accom- 
plished in this very direction by 
Mr. French’s Milmore Memo- 
rial, ‘‘ Death and the Sculptor’’? 
Could any portrait statue appeal 
to the imagination and the de- 
light in the beautiful as this 
does? 

The statues and monuments 
that adorn our cities and towns 
should have a twofold purpose. 
Not only should they be me- 
morials to brave men and brave 
deeds, but they should ornament 
and beautify our public squares, 
stimulating the imagination and 
the love of beauty in all be- 
holders. 

In the limited field in which 
American sculptors have worked 
they have attained a high degree 
of excellence. Work like that 
of Mr. St. Gaudens, including 
portrait statues such as the 
Abraham Lincoln at Chicago, 
with its conscientious, sound 
technique, its masterly revela- 
tion of character, and its over- 
powering and compelling sense 
of personality; the rugged Puri- 
tan epitomizing puritanism; the 
commanding and _ courageous 
Farragut; and his delicately 
sensitive bas-relief portraits; the 
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graceful, charming, 
well-achieved groups of 
Mr. French; the sturdy, 
realistic statues of J.Q. 
A. Ward; the decorat- 
ive, picturesque, and 
buoyant compositions 
of Frederick Macmon- 
nies—reveal the power 
and possibilities in 
American sculpture. 

In speaking of 
American sculpture we 
must confess that it is 
pre-eminently a reflec- 
tion of the sculpture of 
France, and that it has 
not yet acquired a na- 
tional character. Asa 
recent writer has said, 
it is but natural that as 
the French school is 
the only living school 
of sculpture in Europe, 
its influence should be 
controlling. The nat- 
ural aptitude of the 
American student is 
recognized in France, 
and his great powers of 
assimilation and quick, 
ready intelligence en- 
able him to advance 
at almost phenomenal 
speed. Unfortunately 
this has not proved in 
many cases an unmixed 
good, for often a stu- 
dent does not fulfil his 
brilliant promises, and 
after returning to 
America, away from 
the active art life of 
France, his work be- 
comes mediocre and 
timid. 
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The famous French 
sculptor, M. Fremiet, said 
to me one day, when we 
were talking of America 
and its future possibilities, 
that the French were look- 
ing to America to develop 
a national art destined not 
only to equal but to surpass 
their own. He claimed 
that we, untrammeled by 
traditions, with our youth 
and our buoyant strength, 
could develop the artistic 
spirit to a degree impossible 
for the French, ‘‘for,’’ he 
exclaimed, ‘‘we are old and 
tired, we are hemmed in on 
all sides by hostile forces, 
our strength is sapped, and 
our courage gone.’’ This 
gloomy picture is painted in 
too dark colors, it seems 
to me, but it is interesting 
as a prophecy of an artist 
who looks at the possibili- 
ties of a young country and —s PORTRAIT BUST 
contrasts them with the oF EE 





achievements of an 
older civilization. 
What, then, 
does the sculptor’s 
profession offer to 
attract young men 
to enter it? As in 
every profession, 
there is always 
room at the top, 
and I know of no 
profession that 
offers more than 
sculpture does to 
the successful man. 
There is a steadily 
increasing demand 
for good sculpture 
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for architectural and decorative purposes, while patriotism and civic 

pride more and more tend to express themseives in monuments and 

statues. The field is a large one, and this in itself is an attraction. 
The young man who contemplates studying sculpture and devoting 


his energies to it must bear in mind that of all professional men the 





HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 
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sculptor probably finds it most difficult to win immediate recognition, 
and he must wait long for financial success. Let none enter the pro- 
fession who are not willing to wait and to sacrifice the immediate for 
the future good. The prizes, however, are many, and the joy in the 
work is one of the greatest of them, but in order to succeed, one must 
have a stout heart, a fearless determination not to be daunted by dis- 
appointments, and a sustaining belief in his own powers of ultimate 
achievement. The student should realize from the beginning that a 
work of art has little or no value unless it reveals something finer and 
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more distinguished than is 
apparent to the ordinary 
observer—something that 
does not merely reveal 
what we already know, 
but that possesses a subtle 
quality of elevation and 
style that stimulates the 
imagination and carries us 
into a realm outside of the 
commonplace. 

As Mr. Fremiet said, 
we are young, energetic, 
and still have ideals that 
have not been corrupted. 
We have courage and we 
have confidence. There 
seems to be no bounds to 
our possibilities, and what 
we need is a larger, 
broader appreciation of art 
and a realization that it 
means more than the mere 
gratification of the esthetic 
—that it stands for a nat- 
ural expression of what is 
outside and beyond our- 
selves, and that it helps 
us to look up and out, to 
see beauty and charm in 
everything about us, to 
broaden our mental hori- 
zon, to elevate our feel- 
ings, to double our capa- 
city for enjoyment, to feel 
the poetry and harmony 
of life, and to live with 
the eternal things above 
the pressure of cark and 
care. That the time is 
coming—is perhaps near 


at hand—when the growing culture and education of the public will 
accept, nay demand, from the sculptor works embodying his loftiest 


ideals we can scarcely doubt. 


Until that time comes the artist must 


work and hope and wait, and be ever loyal to the best that is in him. 


Cyrus Epwin DALLIN. 
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AN ARTIST’S POINTS ON A GOOD PICTURE 


The man or woman who can appreciate good color and harmony 
of color has gone a long way toward knowing how to appreciate a 
good picture. I think as a rule you will find that fewer people know 
good color and fine harmony than can recognize a good composition, 
-A man who has never studied art and who has never heard of ‘‘per- 
spective’’ may be able to tell if the drawing of a building is not right 
or even if a picture is not well balanced. 

Good composition is just that—a balance of the different parts of 
the picture. Take a marine, for instance. The rocks with their sea- 
weed in the foreground are balanced by the sails off at sea. Again, 
take a typical New England pasture which is not yet finished. Now, 
look at it and see if it doesn’t impress you that something is lacking. 
The woods are massed in the background, but there is nothing there, 
as yet, to give balance to the composition. It needs, perhaps, some 
cattle or sheep in the lane in the foreground and middle distance. 

Then again, in a poor composition, there may be a conflicting of 
lines and no point of interest. A good picture has a point of interest 
where the eye centers. Other details are in a way subsidiary. The 
artist might take almost any landscape view and paint it without 
regard to composition. There would be no center of interest, only a 
huddled mass of trees and rocks. With an eye to composition, he 
selects and arranges for a pleasing effect, and that pleasing effect is 
produced by a balance of parts. 

In a good picture you will seldom find the eye resting upon the 
features at the extreme edge, nor again precisely in the center. The 
interesting part, toward which everything else in the picture leads the 
eye, is almost always a trifle outside of the center. This makes 
the whole more harmonious. 

As to finding the material or subject for a good composition, it is 
rather interesting to note the difference in the way an amateur works 
from a professional. The former, out for a landscape, will travel half 
a day in search of an attractive scene. He travels miles to finda 
little. On the other hand, the professional will go over the same 
ground and find many subjects suggestive of good pictures. He sees 
a picture at every hand, because he has learned how to select and 
group effectively. 

Then there is the matter of good technique. It is something by 
which an artist’s work is individualized to a great extent. Technique 
refers to the way a man paints, his manner of handling his materials. 
This may be peculiar to a man and yet be pleasing. As far as the 
artist himself is concerned, if he has worked long enough to bea 
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master of his materials, he never gives a thought as to how he is 
handling his brush or paint. His whole mind is on the matter of 
good composition, harmony of color, and the effort to get the ‘‘feel- 
ing of the subject.”’ 

This brings us to another important characteristic of a good pic- 
ture. It must be painted with feeling. It must tell a story and be 
able to impress this story upon the beholder. A picture may be good 
in composition, fine in coloring, and even represent a good subject, 
and yet be lacking i in feeling. The fact that two men never paint the 
same scene alike is due to the differing sentiment with which they 
view it. Some paint in a dramatic way, and their pictures are full 
of this feeling. Some always ‘*feel’’ the warm colors in a scene and 
others the colder ones. There is a landscape with Hardwick’s name 
upon it. Hardwick is an artist who had some of his landscapes in 
the Boston Art Club exhibit this season. You can tell by looking at 
the picture that the ‘‘feeling’’ of the oil is cold. It lacks any warm 
tones. It is good, but another artist could not paint in that ‘‘feel- 
ing’’ at all. He would see warm colors and so have to paint them 
that way. 

Just here I want to say a word for original work. There is a 
great deal of imitation and copying done nowadays, but it amounts 
to little. The way to teach art is to let the person’s individuality 
express itself. The value of a painting is largely in its expression of 
an individuality. It is as foolish for a person to copy others’ pictures 
as for a man to copy another’s handwriting. ‘‘Be yourself and see 
for yourself and express yourself’’ is a good motto, if you are study- 
ing art. 

It is all a great study, and more than one realizes at first. But it 
is well worth while to study it enough to appreciate good art, even 
if you never become an artist yourself. The schools are doing a 
good work, and fewer homes are filled up with tawdry stuff and sense- 
less bric-a-brac in every nook and corner. Yet there is still a wide 
difference between the appearance of homes of culture and of those 
of the masses. 

The more people are educated the less they look for gaudiness. 
Just now the tendency in the matter of picture-framing is to have quiet 
colors that in effect slip back into the wall and leave the eye to dwell 
upon the painting. That is what is of interest. The frame should 
harmonize with, but be simple and not more attractive than, the pic- 
ture it incloses. A great many times a good picture is spoiled by 
poor framing. A. S. Pratt. 
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& The annual picture show of the Cercle Artistique et Littéraire, 
commonly known as the ‘‘Cercle Volney,’’ which opened recently 
with the traditional visit of the president of the Republic, marked the 
commencement of the art season in Paris, which culminates with the 
two great spring picture fairs 
or ‘‘salons’’ in the Grand 
Palais. Smaller exhibitions 
like that of the Volney, which 
comprises only two hundred 
and forty-five paintings and 
thirty works of sculpture or 
artistic jewels in enamel and 
gold, are always closely 
watched by amateurs and crit- 
ics, because, as a critic aptly 
puts it, these little shows con- 
tain the latest efforts of the 
French masters, and strike the 
keynote of the coming art sea- 
son. Portraiture in the Volney 
exhibition did not this year, as 
hitherto, monopolize the at- 
tention of the painters. There 
were excellent landscapes and 
seascapes, Charming bits of al- 
legory, humorous caricatures, 
and truthful still life. Never- 
theless, nearly one-third of the 
paintings were portraits, and it 
was in portraiture that one BUST OF FALAUIERE 

found this year a further ad- By A. Rodin 

vance in that happy transfor- 

mation which French painters have for the last two years been striv- 
ing for—a transformation largely due to the wholesome influence 
of their studies of the E nglish school of Gainsborough, Romney, and 
Lawrence. The portrait in dark, somber tones, with still more 
somber backgrounds in vague, dismal, neutral tints, has had its day. 
With scarcely an exception the portraits in the Volney show were in 
light, transparent tones. Deep, far-reaching backgrounds were care- 
fully composed, and great attention was bestowed upon the accessories 
and homelike surroundings that enhance the character and individu- 
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ality of the model, 
whether the work be 
judged merely as a like- 
ness or as a picture. It 
is also noteworthy that 
this movement toward 
atmosphere and _ light 
was most strongly ac- 
centuated in the paint- 
ings of older men, such 
as Bonnat, Ferdinand 
Humbert, Flameng, Ra- 
phael Collin, Jules Le- 
febvre, Frédéric Lauth, 
Alexis Vollon, and 
Weerts. 
# The twenty-second 
annual exhibition of wo- 
men painters and sculp- 
tors was opened recently 
by President Loubet in 
the Grand Palace of Fine 
Arts, Paris. There are 
upwards of twelve hun- 
dred numbers in the 
catalogue, and the pres- 
ident walked for nearly 
an hour, a veritable vic- 
tim of duty, in this wil- 
derness of canvases, 
representing flowers, 
fruit, pastoral nymphs, 
and beauties of fugitive 
Eves in plaster or mar- 
srenr ble. The exhibition this 
By Jules Chéret year is declared to be 
médiocre and to contain 
no artistic revelation. There are several works, however, of real 
merit. First of all—to mention two or three—is the full length 
portrait in white of the Princess of Argondon, by the Marquise de 
Wentworth, an American painter, one of whose pictures hangs in 
the National Luxembourg gallery. The Duchess d’Uzes exhibits a 
large statue of the Virgin, molded with great delicacy and anatomical 
truthfulness. And Mlle. Jeanne de Montigny, a pupil of her step- 
father, the Comte Suau de la Croix, sends some beautiful specimens of 
jewelry in translucid enamel, a style of ornamentation that is rapidly 
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gaining in favor in Parisian society. These and other works of merit 
relieve the dead level of mediocrity that prevails in the galleries. 

# J. F. Raffaelli and his associates have had an exhibition of great 
interest to artists in Paris this winter. The distiactive feature of the 
exhibition was that all of the pictures were executed by the new pro- 
cess that has created 
quite a commotion in 
the art world—les cray- 
ons Raffaelli. Accord- 
ing to the Paris World, 
‘these crayons present 
somewhat the appear- 
ance of pastels, but in 
reality consist of a sort 
of solidified oil and give 
on the canvas the im- 
pression of oil-painting. 
The advantages to the 
artist of this process are 
many, first of which is 
the immense saving of 
time. It does away with 
the labor of preparing 
the colors on the pal- 
ette, and once a thing 
is done there is no wait- 
ing for it to dry. The 
amount of traps which 
an artist is obliged to 
carry about with him on 
sketching tours is re- 
duced to a minimum, 
since he has only to 
carry his box of cray- 
ons.’’ M. Raffaelli re- 
cently returned to Paris 
from London, where he 
went to deliver a lec- 
ture on solid paints. 
He is delighted with 
his visit, and says there 
is more enthusiasm for 
them there than in Paris. 
He declares he found 
English society revolu- cane 

tionized since his last By Jules Chéret 
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visit, ten years ago, and might have 
thought himself in the United 
States, he found so much ‘“‘go- 
aheadativeness’’ among the people. 
*® A Rome correspondent says 
that owing to unscientific treat- 
ment while they were being reno- 
vated, several famous pictures be- 
longing to the Rosso Palace, at 
Genoa, have been lost to the world. 
The paintings included two Van 
Dycks, a Carlo Maratta, a Pris 
Bordone, a Valerio Castelli, and 
two Guido Renis. The cleaning 
was intrusted to a_ professional 
cleaner, who washed the paintings 
with an alkaline solution, which 
completely destroyed them. It is 
stated that the Van Dycks were 
among the most valuable speci- 
mens of his work. The loss is in- 
calculable to the public at large. 
& An exhibition of the works of 


Ladislaus von Paal, the Hungarian artist, who died some twenty years 


ago, was recently held in 
Buda-Pesth. He was a 
contemporary and friend of 
Munkacsy, but was chiefly 
influenced by Paris, where 
he spent most of his life, 
which was not a happy one, 
owing to his lack of success 
among his countrymen. His 
pictures, mostly landscapes, 
found their warmest ad- 
mirers in England. 

# A number of paintings 
by artists dead more than 
ten years have been trans- 
ferred from the Luxem- 
bourg to the Louvre. 
Among the principal names 
represented by them are 
Meissonier, Bonvin, Ribot, 
Bastien-Lepage, and Jules 
Dupré. The collection left 
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by the late Thomy-Thierry to the French government is now on view 
in the Louvre, to the delight of the museum’s multitude of visitors. 
& An historical congress of special importance to art students will 
be held in Rome, beginning early in April. The sessions, which will 
last several weeks, will be held in the Roman college. The members 
interested in the history of art, to 
which many sessions will be de- 
voted, are offered free access to all 
the collections under government 
control, and reduced rates upon 
the Italian railways. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from 
Signor Giacomo Gorrini, 26 Via 
del Collegio Romano, Rome. 

# The king of Italy, acting upon 
a suggestion of his minister of ed- 
ucation, has ordered a monumental 
work concerning Leonardo da Vinci 
to be published at state expense. 
It will contain all the artist’s writ- 
ings, copies of his pictures, and 
everything of interest about him to 
be found anywhere in Europe. The 
British Museum, the National Li- 
brary of Paris, and the Library of 
Munich have placed their da Vinci 
treasures at the disposal of Profes- 
sor Piumati, who will have charge 
of the work. 

& M. Laurent Leclaire, the sculp- 
tor, died recently at the age of 
seventy-six. He was born at Ver- 
menton in France, in 1827, and 
studied under Vital Dubray. He anvan Veen” 

had been a constant exhibitor at Cardeilhac, Paris 

the Salon since 1867, in which year 

he sent two statues in plaster, ‘‘La Source’’ and a ‘‘Berger.’’ He 
executed busts of Jean Cousin and Soufflot, and a large number of 
allegorical works, as well as sketches in charcoal. His last contribu- 
tion was ‘‘La Réveil,’’ which appeared in the Salon in 1900. 

# The Boymans Museum, in Rotterdam, recently bought two rare 
old pictures, one by Gerrit Dow and the other by Jan Van Goyen. 
The first is the picture of an old woman, painted in the master’s best 
style; the other represents the Haarlem-mermeer (the Lake of Haar- 
lem, now drained), with the town of Haarlem on the horizon. The 
painting is dated 1651. 
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# M. Rodin has completed the model for the monument to Puvis de 
Chavannes, which was decided upon two years ago. The French 
government has granted ten thousand francs toward the monument, 
the city of Paris has given five thousand francs, the Société National 
des Beaux-Arts and the family of the artist each a similar amount. 
The private subscriptions amount 
to about five thousand francs. The 
monument will be erected in Paris. 
# The first prize of four hundred 
dollars at the Paris competition for 
artistic shop signs was awarded to 
M. Willette for his picture of repre- 
sentation of a parchment cover of 
an old missal with the Virgin and 
Child in the center. It is intended 
for a shop on the Quai Voltaire 
devoted to the sale of devotional 
books. 
# M. Jj. B. E. Detaille has exe- 
cuted four models, each compre- 
hending three large panels, from 
which a selection will be made, as 
his contribution to the decoration 
ofthe Pantheon. The four sketches 
respectively illustrate the Revolu- 
tion of 1830, the Volunteers of 
1792, the Funeral of Damremont, 
and the Chant du Depart. 
* The Petit Palais onthe Champs 
Elysees, one of the permanent 
buildings of the Exposition of 
1900, erected on the site of the old 
Palais del’ Industrie, has been turned 
over to the municipality of Paris, 
SILVER VASE : and will be termed henceforth Le 
Canteiinc, Forts Palais des Beaux-Arts de la Ville 
de Paris. The treasures left the 
city by the Dutuit brothers of Rouen occupy a portion of the 
space. A street is to be named Dutuit, and the widow of the brother 
last to die, an Italian lady, intends to add from time to time to 
the collection. President Loubet, M. Abel Combarieu, chief of the 
civil household, and General Dubois, chief of the military household, 
attended the opening, together with M. Paul Escudier, president 
of the municipal council, M. de Selves, prefect of the department of 
the Seine, M. Lepine, prefect of police, and M. Chaumie, minister of 
public instruction. M. Escudier thanked the Dutuit heirs on behalf 
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of the city, and alluded to art as 

‘‘the second education of the peo- 

ple,’’ which should be encouraged. 

# At the Royal Hibernian Acad- 

emy recently, the winter exhibition 

of old masters was opened by the 

lord lieutenant of Ireland. It con- 

sisted of pictures by old masters, 

collected from various country 

houses in Ireland, pictures which 

were hitherto quite unknown to the 

public or even to art connoisseurs. 

There was a splendid representa- 

tion of Reynolds, Gainsborough, 

and Hoppner of the British school, 

and of Watteau, Greuze, and Lan- 

cret of the French school, together 

with representative pictures by by- 

gone Irish artists, whose names 

even, in some cases, are unknown 

to the majority of their country- BASE OF COLUMN 

men, such as Nathaniel Hone, **™ Ne" 

Hugh Hamilton, and William 

Cuming. It may give some idea of the character of the Dublin show 
to mention that the one 
hundred and fifty canvases 
on its walls would be ex- 
tremely cheap at one mil- 
lion dollars. The exhibi- 
tion was under the auspices 
of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, but it owed its 
inception and organization 
to a clever young Irish 
gentleman, Hugh P. Lane. 
& Dresden will open next 
September an exhibition of 
the life-work of Ludwig 
Richter, the artist and illus- 
trator whom German critics 
call the most German of 
German artists of the nine- 
teenth century. Richter 
was born in Dresden in 
1803, and died there in 
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pupil of his father, who was a well-known engraver, and his first 
work consisted of engravings of landscapes and scenes of peasant 
life. He traveled a great deal in his early days, having been fortu- 
nate enough to win the favor of a rich Russian nobleman, who took 
him with him upon a five years’ trip all over Europe. In 1828 he 
settled down in Meissen as director of the art school there, and in 
addition to his work as 
teacher he did a vast 
amount of illustrating for 
popular books of the day. 
Later in life he began to 
paint in oil, many of his 
landscapes finding their 
place in the Berlin and 
Dresden museums. In 1841 
Richter was appointed pro- 
fessor of landscape-painting 
in Dresden, a post which 
he held for more than 
thirty-five years. Now his 
pictures are regarded in 
Germany as great works of 
art. Outside of Germany, 
however, they are severely 
criticised. 
#* Many will remember 
the seven Raphael cartoons 
which were exhibited in 
New York in 1900, and 
will be glad to know that 
an effort is being made to 
have those art treasures 
VASE WITH MOUNTINGS become the property of an 
a ae American museum of art. 
At present they belong to 
Mme. Dobrychine, of Russia, who received them as an inheritance from 
her great-grandfather, a Moscow antiquarian named Loukmanoff, and 
it is by his name that they are now known. In 1725 Jagozinsky, the 
Russian minister at Vienna, bought in Italy the cartoons of Raphael, 
which he conveyed to Russia. As Italy was divided into small states, 
among which wars were being continuously waged, the cartoons in 
Italy itself did not attract any particular attention. Such indifference 
to Raphael finds its explanation in the fact that it was a time of 
decadence in the arts, and Raphael was not then held in esteem. 
From Jagozinsky the cartoons passed to his wife, who for forty years 
kept them in a barn and then sold them to Loukmanoff. 
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THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN ARTS AND CRAFTS* 


I am not altogether a believer in art for art’s sake, and in discuss- 
ing the relation of handicrafts to art and beauty, it will be with the 
idea that beauty is but one of the manifestations of right-doing. 
Though there are many ties that bind us to life, I take it that beauty, 
even if it does not exist for the express purpose, at least has the 
effect of making existence attractive. 

There is scarcely any one who will not admit that whatever influ- 
ence gives us a better hold on existence, or that leads us to look more 
hopefully on its outcome, is an element that cannot be lightly brushed 
aside as superfluous zstheticism. ' 

Anything that bears the stamp of genuineness naturally appeals 
to us, and its very quality tends to charm. The charm of variety in 
any production must be seen and felt. In wool and metal work, clay 
modeling, leather work, in everything done by hand, there is an 
opportunity for differentiation, the worker being able to vary his pro- 
duction or design at any moment; thus an element of spontaneity 
enters into the result which gives it value. This the machine does 
not achieve. There being no chance for variety, the human touch is 
eliminated, and you feel in the result the surrender of the man to the 
machine. An article of hand-make is rarely discarded as long as it 
holds together, for its honest construction and varied surfaces seem 
to bear gracefully the hard knocks of time and usage. 

We would all agree that a piece of music would not amount to 
much if one phrase in it was repeated over and over again, and yet 
this is precisely what mechanical construction does. I would not 
have it understood that I am minimizing the value or the superb 
results of the mechanical inventions of the age, nevertheless we must 
not allow the marvelous capacity of the machine itself to blind us to 
its ofttimes worthless product. 

One marked feature of the handicraft movement in contrast to the 
mechanical facilities in vogue to-day is the element of limitations 
which the craftsman must court, and not shun. If, for example. we 
study some of the charming old examples of loom and bench work 
which fate has kindly spared to us, we are impressed with the fact 
that the charm of these textiles and other objects is due very largely 
to the limitations under which they were created. They were obliged 
to employ simple methods and genuine material. Those delightful 
specimens of early industries are so full of suggestions, history, and 
integrity that we are only too proud to preserve them as reminders 
of the sterling characters of our forefathers. 


*Portion of an address. 
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Take our Indian work of former years: examine the weaving, 
pottery, beadwork, basketry, as well as any of the various implements 
and utensils, and you will ‘discover them to be full of charm, full of 
honest merit, all eloquent with life, conditions, and customs of the 
makers. The fact that our museums are stored with these charming 
creations is alone a silent tribute to the lasting value we attach to the 
human element in all work. 

Now, nothing is more obvious than the fact that a thing should be 
constructed in a way to suggest the purpose for which it is used, but 
when you stand in front of typical modern mantelpieces there is hardly 
a suggestion of heat or fire. These fireplaces are truly wonderful 
things. The fire openings are getting smaller and smaller, and the 
superstructure more imposing. Some of these elegant affairs, with 
gilded tiles for fire-bricks, were never intended to be browned by 
cracking flames, and I expect some time they will be lined, not with 
fire-brick at all, but with quilted satin. 

Now, I fail to see why we should be any better satisfied with an 
imitation fireplace in pul parlor than with a sham refrigerator in the 
pantry; but somehow we seem to demand more reality in the back 
part of the house than we do in front. 

It will hardly be denied that our tastes are tending to luxuries 
rather than to simple methods of life; mechanical designs of every 
description are constantly being invented to make travel, household 
arrangements, and modes of locomotion more conducive to ease and 
luxury. We no longer walk upstairs, but are hoisted up, and we 
have only to press a button in order to have performed for us auto- 
matically countless service that we once undertook for ourselves. 

How idle it is to preach economy to our children when they have 
no idea of what labor is involved in the making of the things they 
see so profusely used and so improvidently discarded. A home isa 
living place with the idea of permanency as its foundation. It isa 
spot hallowed by associations, to which one is attached by the joys 
and griefs that have gone into its upbuilding, and the articles with 
which it is filled ought not to be mere things, but should be animate 
with cherished memories, or expression of the tastes, convictions, and 
condition of the possessor. 

To foster genuineness and simplicity in our lives and surroundings, 
it may be well not to avail ourselves of every convenient device for 
producing meretricious results, but rather to impose upon ourselves 
healthful limitations under which production and character are 
strengthened. DouGias VOLK. 
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WINTER EVENING 
By J. R. Miller 


THE ART OF MAKING MONOTYPES 


Nothing in the realm of art yields more pleasure or gives more 
scope to the expression of an artistic temperament than monotyping. 
The fact is, to make successful monotypes temperament is the first and 
greatest essential. The method by which monotypes are produced 
makes the result more or less of an uncertainty until the impression 
is made from the plate. When success attends one’s efforts, the 
surprise is little less than intense delight. 

To paint a picture upon the plate so as to attain the desired varia- 
tions of tone on one’s print requires careful study and no mean degree 
of dexterity. The more intensely one feels one’s picture upon the 
plate the more beautiful will be the result. Any one after a little 
experimenting can make a monotype, but to make one that shall be 
pregnant with feeling, expressing sentiment in an effective and simple 
way, requires a temperament in which are found those qualities that 
make a Whistler or a Haden rise above the great mass of workers in 
the art of etching. 

Setting aside the natural qualifications essential to the production 
of pictures of merit, the process of making monotypes is very simple. 
The materials needed are paper, printers’ ink, a zinc plate, some 
linseed oil, some well-worn brushes, and a common letter press, such 
as is used in office work. Asa diversion to the artist, the work yields 
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great pleasure, and I believe is a sure means of promoting artistic 
growth. The thought given to composition, and the careful consider- 
ation given to massing light and shade, can but be a benefit to any 
one who attempts the art. Asa critical mentor of one’s drawing, 
the monotype is asure test. The print is a reversal of one’s painting 
on the zinc plate, and reveals defects of drawing as does the mirror. 

The kind and quality of material used for monotyping play an 
important part. The paper, for instance, should be white, and of 





TWILIGHT 
By J. R. Miller 


medium hard quality, not glazed, but sufficiently porous to absorb the 
ink. If the paper is too hard it will blur, if too soft or porous it 
will absorb the ink too quickly, and the impression disappears into 
the paper and all the labor has been lost. I find that paper used for 
the printing of music is the best for this purpose. As to brushes, I 
would recommend old, worn-out, flat bristle brushes. I have used 
brushes of this kind with but five or six bristles left in them with the 
greatest success. If one has no such brushes convenient, one may 
take new, flat bristle brushes and draw them over fine sandpaper, 
until one has rubbed them down to single bristle thickness, always 
having in mind to keep the full length of the bristles. This makes a 
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very desirable brush for the work, and in fact, for oil or water-color 
painting. Wide latitude, of course, is left to individual preference. 
Another important item is the quality of printers’ ink used. I 
prefer this ink because of its quick drying quality and its intense 
blackness. The ink, as one buys it, is usually very thick, but it can 
readily be reduced with a small quantity of linseed oil. The oil also 
prevents the ink from drying too fast, which one will find is a good 
feature. The zinc plate upon which the sketch is made should be of 





CLOUDY WEATHER 
By J. R. Miller 


the heavy kind and very smooth, although not necessarily polished, 
because on a highly polished surface the ink would be apt to run and 
spoil one’s work. If the material is carefully considered, the work 
will be facilitated, and the results will be more satisfactory. 

I usually select one of my best pencil sketches—to speak of my 
own experiments—and proceed to copy or paint it on the zinc plate, 
using the brush as if it were a pencil, working as rapidly as possible, 
and very much as one would make a free-hand pencil sketch or pen- 
and-ink drawing. The artist should work in his deep shadows and 
strong tones first, and his fine and delicate lines last. Naturally the 
fine lines dry more quickly than the heavy ones, and for this reason 
mainly I work the more delicate lines last. 








RAIN AND SUNSHINE 
By J. R. Miller 





A SUDDEN SHOWER 
By J. R. Miller 
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When one’s 
sketch is done one 
should place the 
paper over it and 
put it in an ordi- 
nary letter-press. 
The wheel should 
be turned slowly 
until the pressure 
has been sufficient 
to reproduce the 
drawing. The 
paper should be 
removed carefully 
so as not to blur BEGINNING OF AUTUMN 
the print. To By J. R. Miller 
avoid blurring one 
should lift the paper squarely. Should the print be satisfactory, 
well and good; if not, a second trial may bring a better result. 

The process is thus a simple one, but nevertheless it requires cer- 
tain skill that is born of experience in order to secure desired results. 
One can give monotypes a beautiful tone by passing over the work 
when dry a camel’s-hair brush dipped in linseed oil. If one wishes 
to color the monotypes one may use a thin solution of copal varnish 
instead of oil, brushing it over the entire work or print. When the 
print is nearly dry the desired colors should be worked over it with 
soft pastel. The varnish acts as an adhesive, and will hold the color 

permanently to the 
paper. Thus some 
charming color 
effects can be at- 
tained. 

Monotypes offer 
_ almost endless pos- 

sibilities to those 
who love to experi- 
ment, and this at 
a very small out- 
lay for material. 
There is mach in 
the quality of mon- 
otypes that comes 
only with earnest 
effort and experi- 
ence. The lighter 








SUMMER DAY - 
By J. R. Miller the tones desired 
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the less the deposit upon the zinc. Where one’s extreme high lights 
come on the plate this part should be left untouched upon the zinc. 

Monotyping, like etching, is considered by some authorities as an 
imperfect art. It should be remembered, however, that artistic 
temperament will find expression, no matter what may be the mode 
or means chosen. A little experience will prove to the experimenter 
that earnest effort born of a sympathetic temperament will bring 
results that will prove the art worthy of consideration. 

It is well to remember that the print made from the zinc plate 
will be less positive than the original drawing. Experience will teach 
one just how to accentuate certain touches, so that they will be well 
defined, while other parts will retire and become more atmospheric. 
Indeed, to attain truth of tone, relationship of values, will require 
careful judgment in the painting upon the plate. The quality of 
prints attained will, of course, depend wholly upon the skill and 
appreciation of the artist. He who can grasp the essential, who can 
appreciate the picturesque in nature, will find no trouble in attaining 
satisfactory results in making monotypes with the suggestiveness and 
surprising accidental effects which are constantly asserting themselves. 

Joun R. MILLER. 





CHARACTER SKETCH 
By J. R. Miller 
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WORK OF THE CHICAGO ARTISTS 


Just a word—and one more commendatory than censorious—about 
the exhibition of the artists of Chicago and its vicinity, recently held 
under the joint management of the Art Institute and the Municipal 


Art League of Chi- 
cago. I shall not 
commit myself toa 
categorical list of 
exhibitors or to de- 
tailed descriptions 
of individual can- 
vases, but shall 
simply record a few 
impressions made 
by the display. 
Comment on partic- 
ular artists, there- 
fore, will necessarily 
savor more or less 
of generalities. 

I have used the 
words commenda- 
tory rather than 
censorious advised- 
ly. One needed not 
to go far through 
the galleries, nor to 
be supercritical, to 
find much material 
with which to find 
fault. But that is 
only natural, espe- 
cially in localshows. 
There never was an 
exhibition that had 
not its canvases of 
supreme interest 
and its canvases 





PORTRAIT 
By Frederick W. Freer 


which the well-informed visitor is wont to tolerate through condescen- 


sion or courtesy. 


There was a fair sprinkling of just such weak, 


tentative efforts in the exhibition at the Art Institute here noticed. 
When this is said, however, it must also be said that the Chicago 
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artists never gave a better 
display than that of this 
year, and have rarely given 
as good a one. 

It should be said, more- 
over, that the average high 
excellence of the exhibi- 
tion was likely due in a 
measure to the experimen- 
tal method adopted for the 
selection of the pictures. 
Disappointments, heart- 
burnings, even bitterness 
are the usual concomitants 
SHADOWS ON THE WALL of art exhibitions. Artists 
By A. E. Albright commonly have strong con- 

victions respecting the merit 
of the works they submit, and are prone to disagree with the 
powers that be in the matter of acceptance or rejection. The work 
of juries of selection thus is onerous and thankless, and the jurors, 
singly or collectively, have been made targets for charges of unfair- 
ness, prejudice, lack of sympathy, lack of knowledge, etc. To obvi- 
ate this state of affairs, the Chicago artists introduced a novelty, and 
while the innovation has been productive , as might have been expected, 
of the usual grist of disappointments and heart-burnings, it has 
resulted in a very good show, which is eminently the most important. 

The Arts Club of Chi- 
cago, including about eighty 
of the artists, conceived the 
idea of abolishing the reg- 
ularly appointed jury of 
selection. and of throwing 
the responsibility of the se- 
lection of jurymen upon 
the contributors to the dis- 
play. The innovation met 
favor, and in this case, for 
the first time in Chicago, 
the jury of selection was 
not appointed, but was 
elected by the popular vote 
of the entire colony of 
artists. The Institute sent 
out ballots and the contrib- 
— oe selected as OCTOBER, SERE AND GOLD 
jurymen Oliver Dennett — pyj.c. Johansen 
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Grover, Frederick W. Freer, Ralph Clarkson, John H. Vanderpoel, 
Charles A. Corwin, Karl A. Buehr, and Charles Francis Browne for 
the judgment on paintings, and Charles J. Mulligan and Lorado Taft 
for sculpture. 

No one covets the position of juryman or lobbies to secure appoint- 
ment—the duties are too onerous, and the work and worry as a rule 
are out of all proportion to the satisfaction experienced. In the case 





DELAVAN, WISCONSIN. 
By Jules R. Mersfeider 


of this exhibition the jurymen were the popular choice of the con- 
tributing artists, and they accepted their positions asa duty. One 
should add that they did their work with severity tempered with 
kindliness. Had there been less kindliness there would have been 
fewer works against which exception might be taken. 

Out of a gross number of six hundred and seventy-nine works sent 
in for examination, all but two hundred and thirty-nine were rejected. 
These exhibits, in various media, were by one hundred and three 
artists, sixty-nine men and thirty-four women. There were several 
new names on the list, and the contributions of some of these little 
known artists were among the most interesting in the whole collection. 

Other reforms were inaugurated and were carried out with inflex- 
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ible adherence to fixed principle. In former years it has been the 
custom for a few artists to have a disproportionately large number of 
canvases accepted. Last year, if I remember correctly, one artist 
had twenty pictures in the galleries, and other contributors ranked 
close to him in point of numbers. This naturally gave the favored 
few a precedence that many thought they did not deserve, and as a 
consequence there was no little jealousy and hard feeling among those 
artists who had to be content with not more than one or two exhibits. 





FROM MICHIGAN 
By Marie Lokke 


This year it was decided that, no matter how excellent the works 
submitted might be, no artist should be permitted to show more than 
ten canvases. In point of fact, Oliver Dennett Grover was the only 
contributor who had in the galleries the gross allowable quota. Only 
one or two artists displayed as many as eight canvases, and the 
majority were content with not to exceed half the number permitted 
them. 

Then again, the matter of crowding and skying canvases came in 
for serious consideration. Ample space—five galleries—was placed 
at the disposal of the exhibitors, and the hanging committee arranged 
the contributed works in such a way that not a canvas was skyed, and 
so that there was a generous expanse of burlap of pleasing tone 
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between the pictures. The 
result was a most happy 
and effective appearance. 

Even the most casual 
visitor to the exhibition 
could but notice the marked 
improvement of the show 
over those of former years. 
The artists themselves took 
the initiative in these re- 
forms, and were willing to 
stand by the consequences. 
Certainly, the scattering of pomeryee : 

xIANT WILLOWS 
the pictures through five ie ane Oemeens 
rooms instead of crowding 
them into two or three, and the elimination ol favoritism, or what 
many regarded as favoritism, gave unqualified satisfaction to every one. 

As regards the personnel of the jury of selection, one suspects that 
some of the contributors thought their works would be considered 
with a larger measure of sympathy and that they would be accorded 
greater leniency by the creatures of their own election. In this, 
happily, they were disappointed. The jury—to the betterment of the 
display—was even more rigorous in its decisions than were the juries 
of former years. The members were all men competent to pass on 
questions of subject, composition, technique, color, etc., and—with 
due allowance for occasional sins of good nature—exercised a fearless 
and unbiased judgment. 

This year, too, there was comparative unanimity of opinion as 
regards the awarding of prizes. John C. Johansen carried off the 
Young Fortnightly prize 
with his ‘‘The Portrait of 
Miss R.,’’ and Frederick 
W. Freer won the Artists’ 
prize with his portrait of 
himself. Upon Mr. Johan- 
sen devolved the further 
honor of having had his 
‘*October, Sere andGold,”’ 
selected and purchased as 
the initial picture for the 
Institute’s proposed gal- 
lery of works illustrative of 
the talent of Chicago 





artists. 
A CORNER OF THE STUDIO ; Johansen, by the way, 
By Mrs. Lou Mersfelder is little more than twenty 
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years of age, and while he has contributed frequently to former local 
exhibitions, he has never shown such marked progress in his art as 
this year. Indeed, this word “progress” may be taken as the keynote 
of the entire exhibition—a fact that speaks volumes of promise for 


the future of local art. 


PORTRAIT OF MISS 
By J. C. Johansen 





R. 


Johansen’s prize-winning portrait is the like- 


ness of a slight, 
sweet-faced, dark- 
haired woman, 
simply attired and 
gracefully posed. 
It is vigorous in 
its brush work, 
and in every way 
dignified. His 
‘*October, Sereand 
Gold,’’ is likewise 
a strikingly beauti- 
ful picture, rich in 
its tonal qualities, 
individual in its 
treatment, and ex- 
ceptionally good 
in its atmospheric 
effect. 

Freer is some- 
thing of a Nestor 
among Chicago 
artists, and apart 
from the fine qual- 
ities of his self- 
portrait, there was 
a certain appropri- 
ateness in his being 
awarded the Art- 
ists’ prize. This 
was nothing less 
thana tribute from 
his fellow-painters, 
since it was their 
individual enter- 
prise from partici- 
pating in which 
they jealously ex- 
cluded all non-pro- 
fessionals. The 
likeness is singu- 
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larly faithful and express- 
ive—even to the cigarette, 
which is part of Mr. Freer’s 
daily attire—and is to be 
regarded as one of the very 
best canvases the artist has 
produced. 

For the rest, general re- 
marks will suffice. The 
prevailing tone of the five 
galleries was bright and 
joyous, despite the fact that 
many of the artists essayed 
the depiction of subtle night 
effects and indulged in 
efforts, more or less ex- 
perimental, in exploiting 
peculiar phases of nature. 
This is a witness to the 
same lines on which for the 
most part the younger gen- 
eration of local artists are 
casting their work. 

There was, moreover, 
an utter absence of can- 
vases that would suggest a 
desire to paint for exhibi- 
tion purposes. With the 
exception of Oliver Den- 
nett Grover’s two big mural 
decorations for the Black- —_ ForGOTTEN TASKS 
stone Library, an account Oy Anais Weaver Jeans 
of which was given in this 
magazine some months ago, there were few large canvases in the col- 
lection. There were portraits, landscapes, still life, and flower pieces 
in oils and water-colors, as well as etchings and miniatures, and in 
the main they were produced with a view to meeting the tastes and 
requirements of prospective purchasers for home decoration. 

Many of the artists represented never appeared to better advan- 
tage or in more characteristic guise. Edgar S. Cameron showed 
several canvases which eclipsed anything he has exhibited before in 
local exhibitions, and which clearly demonstrated a firmer grasp on 
his art than that possessed by many another painter of wider fame. 

Ralph Clarkson showed a decided leaning toward the Japanese manner 
and a fondness for mysterious effects. Karl A. Buehr gave further 
evidence of sincerity and straightforward methods in his ‘‘A Dutch 
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Interior,’’ in which he has infused a certain wholesome sentiment; 
and Charles A. Corwin in his water scenes clung closely to his usual 
literal statements of facts which many would like to see modified. 
Adolph R. Shulz showed a decided lapse from his former habit of 
investing his canvases with tender sentiment and disclosed marked 
ability for strong 
handling and vigor- 
ous brush work. 
Charles Francis 
Browne remained 
loyal to his tran- 
scriptions of poetic 
bits of scenery, but 
in much of his later 
work he has taken 
to warmer, richer 
coloring, and has 
thus muchenhanced 
the beauty and in- 
terest of his can- 
vases. Mr. and 
Mrs. John F. Sta- 
cey’s work was ex- 
ceedingly good and 
differed little in the 
style and treatment 
made familiar in 
former exhibitions. 
The contributions 
of Jules Mersfelder 
were a decided im- 
provement over his 
canvases shown a 
year ago, his color 
DETAIL—ZOOLOGY harmonies being 
By Oliver Dennett Grover more natural and 
pleasing and his 
suggestion of atmosphere in a marked degree more pronounced. 
And soa kind word—and always an encouraging one—could be 
said of A. E. Albright, Martha S. Baker, Julia Bracken (for her 
plaster casts), Bertha Jacques (for her etchings), Annie Weaver Jones, 
C. O. E. Lindin, Marie Lokke, H. G. Marrata, Bertha S. Menzler, 
B. J. Olsson-Nordfeldt, I. M. Perrault, Hening Rydén, Hugo von 
Hofsten, William Schmedtgen, and others of the exhibitors. 
One may repeat by way of parenthesis that some of the most inter- 
esting work in the galleries was by new men little known to the public 
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or by men occupied with the daily grind of some form or other of 
pictorial work which precludes devotion to studio practice. A care- 
ful study of the galleries led one to indorse the following editorial 
statement made in the local press during the exhibition: . 
‘‘The advance of professional success among Chicago artists is 
reassuringly indicated by the variety, the versatility, and the pervad- 
ing excellence 
shown in each sec- 
tion. The exhibi- 
tion includes a rel- 
atively small but 
exceedingly good 
number of works in 
sculpture. The 
water-color room is 
altogether charm- 
ing, many of the 
exhibits in that 
medium attaining 
the highest degree 
of delicacy and 
beauty. The vigor, 
virility, and repose 
of the exhibits in 
oil cannot fail to 
win the substantial 
approbation of art 
patrons in this city. 
‘*The cluster of 
miniatures enhan- 
ces the interest of 
the entire exhibi- 
tion. No incident 
of it will command 
more sincere admi- —s ya LLowE’EN 
ration than the By Marie Gélon Cameron 
etchings. Their 
total is not numerically great, but the precision, the grace, and the 
subtlety of the needle have never been more convincingly shown in 
the Art Institute. Decorative art and symbolic also receive pro- 
portional illustration. Sketches in pencil, crayon, tempera, and 
wash round out the most comprehensive and the most notable exhi- 
bition of Chicago progress in art yet witnessed in the public galleries. 
‘*Chicago fine art has reached a period which requires no apology 
or appeal for subsistence on other than fundamentally artistic grounds. 
Chicago art patrons have increased within recent years at a rapid 
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THE WILLOW 
By Adolph R. Shulz 


pace. It has happened more than once that American pictures, 
painted in the United States, have been despised by American art 
patrons, but when taken to Paris and decorated with a salon tag have 
been purchased by some of the same connoisseurs at five times the 
price asked at home.”’ 

These words respecting art in Chicago can scarcely be regarded 
as unduly eulogistic. Much of the work turned out from the local 
studios is thorou; ghly good, and is worthy of more generous recogni- 
tion than is commonly accorded it. It is, however, ‘unfortunately the 
fashion for picture buyers to go abroad, or at least away from home, 
for their canvases. As a consequence, the Chicago artists, like their 
fellow-workers in many another city, are made to feel that no one is 
a prophet in his own country. The Municipal Art League, in seeking 
to develop an art sense and promote sales among the residents of the 
city, has entered upon a worthy enterprise, and it is to be hoped that 
its efforts will not prove abortive. An unappreciated art will thrive 
nowhere, since there is of necessity a strictly material side to the 
artist’s existence which depends upon public appreciation and support. 
It is a fact that pictures by American painters that were regarded 
with indifference or damned with faint praise at home have met with 
favor and have found ready purchasers abroad. 

ARTHUR ANDERSON MERRITT. 
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SOME RECENT ART SALES 


& The Lyall sale was remarkable for the high prices obtained for 
pictures of the Barbizon school and the men usually associated with 
that school, such as Corot, Daubigny, Jules Breton, and Troyon, 
though the ‘‘Sortie,’’ by Schreyer, was sold for $13,900; the 

+ Destruction of the Telegraph Line,”’ by de Neuville, brought 

$12,000; and ‘‘Carrying Off of Rebecca,’’ by Delacroix, $11,100. 
Strange to say, the ‘pupil and copyist of Millet, Jules Breton, took 
the highest sum when Senator W. A. Clark paid $25,500 for ‘*La Fin 
du Travail.’’ Corot came next, when ‘‘Le Bouleau’’ went for $20,000. 
The following are the pictures that commanded a price of $500 or 
over: Water-Colors—‘‘Souvenir of the Rhine,’’ Turner, W. J. Walter, 
$900; ‘‘Gardeuse des Vaches,’’ Millet, F. A. Chapman, $2,300; 
‘‘Water Carrier,’’ Vibert, A. W. Thayer, $550; ‘‘Bedouin,’’ Signor- 
ini, R. A. C. Smith, $725. Oil- Paintings— “Still Life,’’ Vollon, 
Glaenger & Co., $800; ‘‘The Surprised Bather,’’ Millet, E. McMillin, 





EVENING 
By Bertha S. Menzler 
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$1,700; ‘‘Cattle and Landscape,’’ Mauve, F. A. Chapman, $1,100; 
‘‘Coming Storm,’’ Dupré, H. D. Myer, $1,350; ‘‘Entrance to the 
Mosque,”’ Pasini, Tooth & Sons, $1,350; ‘‘ Forest of Fontainebleau,’’ 
Diaz, J. Oehme, $1,300; ‘‘Landscape,’’ Rousseau, M. Bleiman, 
$1,600; ‘‘Sunset,’’ Dupré, Louis Marshall, $3,100; ‘‘The Oak— 
Sunset,’’ Rousseau, J. Oehme, $5,700; ‘‘Near the Sea,’’ Corot, 
H. O. Seixas, $6,200; ‘‘Study from Nature,’’ Johnson, A. W. 
Thayer, $825; ‘‘Penitent Magdalen,’’ Henner, E. Bradley, $4,200; 
‘*Ploughing,’’ Rousseau, W. A. Clark, $5,100; ‘‘Bords de Riviere,”’ 
Daubigny, W. A. Clark, $3,800; ‘*‘Landscape—Autumn,’’ Dupré, 
E. McMillin, $1,800; ‘‘Bull and Dog,’’ Brascassat, E. McMillin, 
$1,000; ‘‘Stormy Weather, Capel Curig,’’ Leader, E. McMillin, 
$1,100; ‘‘Landscape,’’ Johnson, J. F. Talmage, $1,200; ‘‘ Environs 
de Rome,’’ Francais, E. McMillin, $1,200; ‘‘Mon Jardin,’’ Cazin, 
H. Reisinger, $2,600; ‘‘Sunset on the River,’’ Daubigny, W. A. 
Clarke, $11,500; ‘‘Twilight,’’ Daubigny, Durand-Ruel, $1,800; 
‘‘Sampling Wheat.’’ O’Neil, C. H. Kelsey, $600; ‘‘Environs de 
Plombiéres,’’ Francais, E. McMillin, $600; ‘‘Landscape,’’ Cabat, 
Fishel, Adler & Schwarz, $775; ‘‘Early Morning—Finistére,’’ 
Pelouse, H. Schaus, $850; ‘‘Landscape,’’ Michel, J. B. Haggin, 
$1,300; ‘‘Meditation,’’ Meyer, J. Oehme, $2,050; ‘‘The Forest 
Path,’’ Corot, J. Oehme, $5,600; ‘‘Landscape and Sheep,’’ Jacque, 
J. Oehme, $5,050; *‘La Naissance du Veau,’’ Millet, G. A. Dowden, 
$8,600; ‘‘Cupid’s Festival,’’ Diaz, J. B. Haggin, $3,300; ‘‘Le 
Bouleau,’’ Corot, G. A. Dowden, $20,000; ‘‘Nothing Better to 
Do,’’ Nicol, J. Oehme, $1,700; ‘‘On the Seine,’’ Pelouse, H. 
Schaus, $1,675; ‘‘In the Art Gallery,’’ Frappa, J. Oehme, $700; 
‘‘Landscape and Sheep,’’ Michel, J. F. Talmage, $675; ‘‘Club 
Law,’’ Nicol, M. Bleiman, $625; ‘‘Landscape and Cattle,’’ Van 
Marcke, Knoedler & Co., $6,700; ‘‘Summer Time,’’ Auguste Bon- 
heur, J. Oehme, $2,050; ‘‘A Pretty Model.’’ Palmaroli, R. M. Haan, 
$900; ‘‘The Broken Pitcher,’’ Bonnat, E. McMillin, $3,000; ‘‘Rire 
d’Avril,’’ Bastien-Lepage, E. Brandus, $2,100; ‘‘Environs of 
Ormans,’’ Courbet, Tooth & Sons, $6,200; ‘‘A Strolling Merchant,”’ 
Gérome, J. Oehme, $6,000; ‘‘The Cardinal’s Blessing,’’ Isabey, 
D. Guggenheim, $3,500; ‘‘Cattle,’’ Troyon, D. Guggenheim, $8, 400; 
‘*Early Spring,’’ Daubigny, D. Guggenheim, $4,200; ‘‘Souvenir of 
Algeria,’’ Fromentin, J. G. Gillespie, $4,200; ‘‘Prisc d’Une 
Batterie,’’ Protais, ‘‘Stanley,’’ $1,100; ‘*La Fin du Travail,’’ Breton, 
W. A. Clark, $25,500; ‘‘L’Enlévement de Rebecca,’’ Delacroix, 
Durand-Ruel, $11,100; ‘‘Destruction of the Telegraph Line,’’ De 
Neuville, H. Schaus, $12,000; ‘‘A Sortie,’’ Schreyer, J. A. Hoagland, 
$13,900; ‘‘Crossing the Stream,’’ Bouguereau, J. Oehme, $4,500; 
‘*La Voix Céleste,’’ Hébert, E. McMillin, $1,500; ‘‘Moissonneuse,”’ 
Vollon, E. McMillin, $1,500; ‘‘On the Mediterranean,’’ Achenbach, 
W. J. Curtis, $800; ‘‘Springtime,’’ Cot, F. J. Goodwin, $3,100. 
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w# The sale of the pictures owned by the late Henry G. Marquand, 
by the American Art Association recently, was among the most 
remarkable of the many notable art sales held in New York during 
the last quarter of acentury. A total of $197,070 was realized for the 
ninety-three paintings. The canvases which brought $500 or over 
are the following: ‘‘Tintern Abbey,’’ Parsons, S. P. Singer, $550; 
‘*Katz Castle,’’ Turner, T. Jefferson Coolidge, $1,025; ‘‘Peterhoff,’’ 
Turner, A. Tooth & Sons, $1,700; ‘‘From Ehrenbreitstein,’’ Turner, 
S. P. Shorer, $1,750; ‘‘Children and Puppy,’’ Eley, E. Fischhof, 
$700; ‘‘Measure for Measure,’’ Abbey, H. Schaus, $2,050; ‘‘Shep- 
herd Boys,’’ Gainsborough, S. P. Avery, Jr., $2,850; “‘Peg Woffing- 
ton,’’ Russell, Carl Gluckman, $850; ‘‘Henry of Valois,’’ Tintoretto, 
E. Fischhof, $700; ‘‘The Shy Child,’’ Romney, Collier & Co., 
$7,800; ‘‘ Landscape with Cottage,” Old Crome, A. Richmond, $1,600; 
‘*Charles Lamb,’’ Raeburn, Laurie & Co., $1,150; ‘‘Young Shelley,’’ 
Hoppner, M. Roder, $1,000; ‘‘Countess of Nottingham,’’ Reynolds, 
S. P. Shorrer, $2,300; ‘‘Lady Amelia Carpenter,’’ Hoppner, E. 
Fischhof, $3,200; ‘‘Hon. Mrs. Stanhope,’’ Reynolds, T. Jefferson 
Coolidge, $7,900; ‘‘Old Mill on the Yare,’’ Old Crome, Knoedler & 
Co., $8,800; ‘‘Mrs. Wells,’’ Romney, James Henry Smith, $15,000; 
‘‘Dedham Vale,’’ Constable, Laurie & Co., $13,750; ‘‘Mrs. Gwyn,”’ 
Hoppner, Jacques Seligmann, $22,200; ‘‘Classic Landscape,’’ Corot, 
Jules Oehme, $1,850; ‘‘Porlington Oak,’’ Old Crome, Carl Gluck- 
man, $3,000; ‘‘Charrette des Blesses,’’ von Pettenkofen, E. Fischhof, 
$2,500; ‘‘Landscape and Cattle,’’ Troyon, E. Fischhof, $2,650; 
‘*Landscape,’’ Decamps, Collier & Co., $3,000; ‘‘Landscape,’’ 
Rousseau, S. P. Avery, $3,200; ‘‘The Beggar,’’ Decamps, E. Fisch- 
hof, $500; ‘‘Amo te, Ama me,’’ Alma-Tadema, Knoedler & Co., 
$10,600; ‘‘In Good Hands.’’ Alma-Tadema, E. Fischhof, $700; 
‘*Door of the Harem,’’ Villegas, A. Tooth & Sons, $650; ‘* Newport 
Landscape,’’ Swain Gifford, Hezeman, $575; ‘‘Knickerbocker Citi- 
zen,’’ Frank D. Millet, W. F. Savage, $1,450; ‘‘ Black-Eyed Susan,”’ 
Boughton, M. F. Savage, $1,000; ‘‘Rocky Farm,’’ Swain Gifford, 
H. Schauss, $1,000; ‘‘Enchantress,’’ Church, R. C. Vose, $550; 
‘*Roman Aqueduct,’’ Cole, S. P. Avery, $875; ‘‘Cronies,’’ Boughton, 
Carl Gluckman, $650; ‘‘Spanish Beauty,’’ Madrazo, R. W. Patter- 
son, $760; ‘‘ Marvell’s Visit to Milton,’’ Boughton, M. Roder, $4,600; 
‘‘Windsor Castle,’’ Kensett, R. C. Vose, $600; ‘‘Reading from 
Homer,’’ Alma-Tadema, Knoedler & Co., $30,300; ‘‘The Page,’’ 
Villegas, Schoffer, $800; ‘‘A Mythological Triptych Illustrating 
Music,’’ Leighton, Cottier & Co., $16,000; ‘‘Golden Afternoon,’’ 
Boughton, E. Fischhof, $1,500. 

&# At the sale at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, of the John A. 
Hoagland collection of modern paintings, James P. Silo auctioneer, 
the total for the sixty-four pictures was $106,075, a large sum, the 
average being over $1,657. The top price was $14,100, paid for the 
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large Corot ‘‘Souvenir d’Italie,’’ and other good prices were $8,100 
for a Van Marcke cattle piece, $7,000 for Breton’s ‘‘The Gleaners,’’ 
$6,500 for Meissonier’s ‘‘The Philosopher,’’ $5,500 for Schreyer’s 
‘*At the Pool,’’ $4,150 for Dupré’s ‘‘Sunset,’’ and the same for 
Isabey’s ‘‘Visit to the Ancestors.’’ Other prices were as follows: 
‘Return of the Flock,’’ Jacque, $1,375; ‘‘ Rocks of Cayeux sur Mer, 
Dupré, $1,700; ‘‘The Ruins,’’ Corot, $1,750; ‘‘Near Valmondois, 
Daubigny, er ‘‘The Connoisseur,’’ Roybet, $1,625; ‘‘Land- 
scape,’’ Rousseau, $2,400; ‘‘The Cavalier,’’ Roybet, $2,000; ‘‘ Fisher- 
man’s Hut,”’ ane, $1,300; ‘‘Escape of a Caravan: Ruins on the 
Nile,’’ Fromentin, $1,200; ‘‘The Brown Cow,’’ Troyon, $1,400; 
‘*Leisure Hours,’’ Jacquet, $1,900; ‘‘Ideal Head,’’ Henner, $3,200; 
‘*Landscape, Ruins and Figures,’ " and ‘‘Landscape, River and Fig- 
ures,’’ Monticelli, $1,200 each; ‘‘Dutch Woman,’’ Joseph Bail, 
$1,600; ‘‘Fontainebleau,’’ Diaz, $1,700; ‘‘Oriental Beauty,’’ Co- 
merre, $1,000; ‘‘Landscape in Auvergne,’’ Corot, $3,400; ‘‘The 
Wind-storm,’’ Meissonier, $2,450; ‘‘Forest of Fontainebleau,’’ 
Diaz, $3,700; ‘‘Santa Maria della Salute,’’ Ziem, $2,800. 

*® A sale of a collection of works by old and modern artists was 
recently held at the Boston Art Galleries, Boston. Among the works 
of well-known masters disposed of were the painting ‘‘ Washington 
Square,’’ by Thaulaw, for $1,100; ‘‘Sheep in Stable,’’ by Verboeck- 
hoven, $525; ‘‘Arab in Desert,’’ Fromentin, $1,400; ‘‘Country 
Scene,’” Dupré, $575; ‘‘River Scene in Pi mie ** Sanchez-Perrier, 
$550; ‘‘Landscape,’’ by George Inness, $875; ‘‘Girl with a Bird’s 
Nest,’’ Sir Joshua Rey nolds, $575; “Sheep " by Rosa Bonheur, 
$525; ‘‘Cow Near a Fence,’’ Van Marcke, $750; “‘Landscape,’’ by 
Daubigny, $1,450; ‘‘A Venetian Scene,’’ by Felix Ziem, $575; “The 
Rehearsal,’’ by Charles Schreiber, $575. 

# At the first two nights’ sale of the collection of pictures formed 
by the late Condé Ashmead, of Philadelphia, a total of $11,415 was 
realized for fifty-one canvases by more or less well-known modern 
foreign and American artists. The highest figure of the evening 
was brought by a marine by the late M. F. H. de Haas, ‘‘Coast of 
Star Island, Maine,’’ $800. Some other good figures were as fol- 
lows: Berne-Bellecour, ‘‘La Trambau,’’ $500; Penot, ‘‘The Cardi- 
nal,’”’ $525; Rostel, ‘‘The Toilet,’’ $700; Richards, ‘‘Tintagel, 
Cornwall,’’ $475; De Beul, ‘‘Resting,’’ $625; Schroder, ‘‘The 
Recital,’’ $500; David Johnson, ‘‘Cattle and Landscape, "* $475; and 
Kuwassey, ‘‘Evening,’’ $400. At the last evening’s sale fifty num- 
bers of the catalogue brought $25,115. This sum, added to the amount 
of the first evening's sale, made $36,870 the proceeds of the entire 
collection. Géréme’s ‘‘Beasts’ Return to Dens’’ brought $4,400; 
Rasierse’s ‘‘Market and Moonlight in Amsterdam,’’ $1,575; one of 
Daubigny’s landscapes, $1,600; another, $1,800; Thaulow’s “‘ Pittsburg 
Smoke,’’ $1,250; Van Marcke’s ‘‘Landscape and Cattle,’’ $1,050. 
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GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN ART CENTERS 


* Awards have been made by the Philadelphia jury of artists of the 
seventy-second annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts of the Temple gold medal to Edward W. Redfield and 
the Jennie Sesnan gold medal for the best landscape to W. Elmer 
Schofield. Mr. Redfield’s picture depicts a stream flowing between 
banks of snow-covered earth. Mr. Schofield’s is a decorative work, 
showing the straight stems of trees against a bright blue sky. The 
Mary Smith prize of one hundred dollars for the best picture by a 
resident woman artist has been awarded to Miss Jessie Willcox Smith, 
for her group entitled “‘A Mother’s Day.’’ This group consists of 
the original water-color drawings which appeared in the Christmas 
number of a magazine. The Walter Lippincott prize of three hundred 
dollars, for the best figure picture in the yearly exhibition of the 
Academy, has been awarded to Frank W. Benson, of Boston, for his 
picture entitled ‘‘Sunlight.’’ The picture represents a little girl in 
white standing in the open air at her mother’s knee. 

& Four prizes will be awarded at the twenty-fifth annual exhibition 
of the Society of American Artists, which will be held at the Fine 
Arts Building, New York, from March 28th to May 3d. They are 
the annual Webb prize of three hundred dollars for the best landscape 
or marine painted by an American artist who has not previously 
received the prize; the Carnegie prize of five hundred dollars for the 
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most meritorious painting in the 
exhibition by an American artist, 
portraits only excepted; the Julia 
A. Shaw Memorial prize of three 
hundred dollars for the most meri- 
torious work of art shown by an 
American woman; and the Shaw 
Fund, consisting of fifteen hundred 
dollars, to be devoted to the pur- 
chase from the exhibition of one 
or more works of art by American 
artists. 
& The Society of Washington 
Artists held its thirteenth annual 
exhibition in the hemicycle of the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art from 
February oth to 26th, inclusive. 
Works in oils, pastels, burnt wood, 
sculpture, and miniatures, not 
previously exhibited in Washing- 
ton, were eligible. Three prizes 
of two hundred dollars, one hun- 
vase when duthens dred dollars, and fifty dollars, re- 
By Bonvallet spectively, were offered by the 
Corcoran Gallery for the three 
best pictures shown. For some time art lagged in Washington, but 
within the past few years it has gradually developed, until now the 
exhibitions in that city contain much that is interesting. Washing- 
ton contains a number of talented artists who only need encourage- 
ment to develop their powers. 
# John S. Sargent’s latest mural painting, ‘‘The Dogma of the 
Redemption,’’ was unveiled recently at the Public Library, Boston, 
and although the artist was not present and no special ceremonies 
were gone through, the event was one of sufficient importance to 
attract a number of people. The general opinion of the work was 
favorable, although it is not admired as much as Sargent’s other work, 
‘‘The Triumph of Religion.’’ The picture unveiled completes the 
original commission which the artist received from the library, and 
for which he was to receive fifteen thousand dollars. However, 
another fund of fifteen thousand dollars has been raised, and Mr. 
Sargent has undertaken to complete the work on the connecting wall 
at the right as one ascends the staircase. The crucifix, as the most 
important part of the subject of Sargent’s present work, is in the 
heaviest relief. Beside the cross, on which is the dead Christ, Adam 
and Eve are kneeling, and the three figures are seemingly bound 
together. Above the cross are the words, ‘‘Remissa Sunt Peccata,’’ 
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meaning, ‘‘The sins of the world have been remitted.’’ The paint- 
ing is unquestionably impressive and is in every sense important. 

& Senator Burnham has fathered a bill in the Senate to amend the 
act to establish an academy and gallery of art in the District of 
Columbia. It names as incorporators of the academy William E. 


: Curtis, Frederick A. Johnson, and George fF. Jones. Power is given 


to establish a permanent international art, musical, scientific, and 
industrial exposition in the District of Columbia, and to acquire by 
lease, purchase, gift, or donation for that purpose sufficient land for 
such use. The academy may make contracts with states or territories 
or foreign nations in the execution of the purposes of the corporation. 
# The Art Students’ League of New York has determined to appeal 
to the public for an endowment fund of seventy-five thousand dollars 
for the purpose of broadening its work. To this end it has requested 
Everett P. Wheeler, Samuel T. Shaw, John La Farge, C. Y. Turner, 
and Kenyon Cox to act as trustees, all of whom have accepted. The 
League, through the twenty-seven years of its history, has been sound 
financially and able to carry on its work, and the request for an endow- 
ment fund at this time comes 
merely as the result of a desire to 
extend its benefits. A number of 
prominent artists indorse the plan. 
# There have been a number of 
recent additions to the treasures of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
J. Pierpont Morgan has added more 
than one hundred pieces to the 
superb collection of Chinese porce- 
lains which he presented to the 
museum after purchasing it from 
the dealer who had acquired it from 
the estate of the late James A. 
Garland. Among these additions 
are some very rare pieces—two 
gourd-shaped vases with blue-white 
floral designs, of which there is 
only one duplicate in existence 
known to collectors; a figurine, 
perfect in modeling, representing 
a Chinese goddess standing upon 
a lotus-leaved pedestal, and a 
cream-color flower-pot, incised with 
an imperial dragon of light yellow, 
the mate of which is said to be in 
the palace of the Empress Dow- 
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are a figure-painting, ‘‘The Honeymoon,’’ by Charles L. Muller, 
whose ‘‘Decadence of the Romans’’ hangs in the Luxembourg Gal- 
lery; a life-size bust of the late Sanford R. Gifford, by Launt Thomp- 


RENAISSANCE CABINET 


and in grouping. 





son, and a beautiful Sévres 
vase, presented to the late Rich- 
ard Butler for his services as 
secretary of the committee 
which had charge of the erec- 
tion of Bartholdi’s celebrated 
‘*Statue of Liberty.”’ 

w# Ata meeting of the trustees 
of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York recently, 
President F. W. Rhinelander 
and the other officers were re- 
elected for another year, and J. 
Pierpont Morgan, D. O. Mills, 
and Robert W. De Forest, 
whose terms expired, were 
unanimously chosen as trustees 
for the new term, ending in 
February, 1910. Vacancies on 
the board, caused by the deaths 
of Henry G. Marquand, Salem 
H. Wales, and Heber R. 
Bishop, were not filled. Di- 
vergent views as to the claims 
of candidates for these vacan- 
cies are said to have resulted 
in the postponement of action 
until May. General Louis P. 
Di Cesnola was for the twenty- 
seventh time elected secretary 
of the board of trustees. 

x The Boston Society of 
Water-Color Painters recently 
showed a dainty collection of 
works for their fifteenth exhi- 
bition at the Boston Art Club. 
The small number (compara- 
tively) of pictures permitted the 
very best results in hanging, 


This year only about half the members sent 


pictures, and the absence of Abbott Graves (abroad), Triscott, 
Clements, and others was especially noted. Those represented were: 
Thomas Allen, Charles Copeland, E. H. Garrett, Sears Gallagher, 
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H. H. Hallett, W. J. Bixbee, F. T. Stuart, and Frank Myrick— 
seventy-eight pictures in all. The exhibition was quite noteworthy. 
* Karl Bitter, chief of sculpture at the St. Louis Exposition, has 
allotted work for the fair to sculptors. Mr. Taylor approved the 
assignments. “Sculptors: have been selected who have the American 
feeling,’’ says Mr. Bitter, ‘‘and 
who are imbued with the 
American spirit rather than 
with that of France or Italy.”’ 
Following are the allotments: 
Solon H. Borglum, four great 
groups at the base of the Louis- 
iana purchase monument; H. 
H. McNeil, main cascade sculp- 
ture; Charles N. Niehaus, group 
at the northern end of the main 
axis, ‘‘The Apotheosis of St. 
Louis’’: Lorado Taft, of Chi- 
cago, two fountains in the main 
transverse avenue; Karl Bitter, 
the Louisiana purchase monu- 
ment; Isidore Konti, the sculp- 
ture of the two side cascades; 
J. Q. A. Ward, Napoleon; 
Daniel C. French, Jefferson; 
Louis Saint Gaudens (brother 
of Augustus), Charles Grafly of 
Philadelphia, and Philip Mar- 
tini, permanent work on the 
Art Palace; Herbert Adams, 
portrait statue; Miss Enid 
Yandell, ‘‘Victory’’ to sur- 
mount the two restaurant pavil- 
ions, and C. E. Potter and Phi- 
mister Proctor, figures in the 
main picture of the exposition. 
& The ninth annual exhibition 
of pictures under the charge of the Nebraska Arts Association 
closed recently. In its early days, what is now known as the 
Nebraska Art Association was called the Haydon Art Club, and 
Miss Sarah Wool Moore, teacher of painting and drawing in the 
school of fine arts of the Nebraska State University, was its founder 
and the faithful pioneer of the art movement in Nebraska. Then 
the exhibitions consisted generally of a few pictures of note secured 
in the East, the bulk of pictures being more or less local. Gradually, 
however, these small beginnings led to larger developments, till 
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now the association is controlled by stockholders who give it a sure 
financial backing, enabling it to plan on a larger scale than hereto- 
fore. Now the exhibitions, though smaller than many given in 
Eastern cities, may in quality of work shown well rank with them. 
For the exhibition just closed, Miss Cora Parker selected most of the 
pictures in Boston and New York, and thanks to her good judgment 
and the kind response of the 
artists, the gallery was filled with 
fine canvases, among them being 
works by John Alexander, Charles 
Davis, Tarbell, Miss Lucy Scar- 
borough Conant, Walter Dean, 
Charles H. Hayden, Edward H. 
Barnard, Carroll Beckwith, Irving 
Couse, Birge Harrison, Elliott 
Daingerfield, Frank V. Du Mond, 
Charles Warren Eaton, R. Swain 
Gifford, William Henry Howe, H. 
Bolton Jones, Louis Loeb, Clara 
McChesney, Granville I. Smith, 
Louis Mora, Sargeant Kendall, 
Charles Austin Needham, and 
Genjiro Yeto. The Nebraska Art 
Association bought for its perma- 
nent collection ‘‘ Harvard Bridge,”’ 
by Birge Harrison, and ‘‘The 
Marshes,’’ by Lucy Scarborough 
Conant. Altogether the sales 
amounted to about three thousand 
dollars. 

2 A movement has been inau- 
gurated in Congress providing for 
an appropriation of twenty-five 
thousand dollars to buy the histor- 
ical paintings of the late Thomas Nast. There are five paintings it is 
proposed to buy. They are: ‘‘Peace Again,’’ ‘‘Lincoln Entering 
Richmond,’’ ‘‘Saving the Flag,’’ ‘‘ During the Civil War,’’ and ‘*‘The 
Seventh Regiment Going to War.’’ Others which may be purchased 
are: ‘‘Appomattox,’’ ‘‘The Day Before the Surrender,’’ and 
‘*Garibaldi.’’ Mr. Nast’s reputation will probably rest on his cartoon 
work, but it was his ardent desire that his name should be handed 
down as a great painter of historical scenes. A few days before he 
sailed for Guayaquil he remarked to a reporter: ‘‘Some day, per- 
haps, after I am dead, I may become famous; I want the name of 
Nast to go down to posterity as that of a great artist. I have painteda 
few things which may give me a reputation, but not until I am dead.’’ 
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# The Museum of Fine Arts in Boston is to leave Copley Square, 
where the Public Library and Trinity Church have been its neighbors 
so long, and will build itself a larger home on land between Hunting- 
ton Avenue and the Fens. The architects, Edmund M. Wheelwright 
and R. Clipston Sturgis, have been commissioned by the trustees to 
go to Europe in order to study existing museums. 

# A tall shaft, thirty feet high, with a figure of Fame standing upon 
a pedestal in front of the shaft, the whole designed by Philip Martiny, 
is to be erected in the harbor park of Newport, Rhode Island, in 
commemoration of the Franco-American alliance during the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

w Harvard’s new Germanic Museun, the first of its kind to be estab- 
lished in this country, containing the costly and magnificent hoard of 
relics collected by Emperor William of Germany and presented by 
him to the University, was recently opened to the public. The open- 
ing of the museum, given as it virtually is by one of Europe’s 
monarchs, marks a departure from the routine of college dedications. 
For many years Emperor William has been partial to Harvard, and 
some time ago the idea of presenting it with a collection of German 
relics was suggested to him. He acted promptly. Neither time nor 
money was spared. The emperor’s gift to Harvard, valued at some- 
thing like twelve thousand five hundred dollars, containing specimens 
of German art, sculpture, architecture, and archeology, is supple- 
mented by a gift from the Swiss Government, which makes it, as a 
whole, exceedingly valuable. A unique gift, it comes partly as the 
result of a unique action on the part of Harvard—the conferring of 
the degree of LL.D. on Prince Henry when that royal personage 
visited America. Were the degree and the collection an exchange? 
# Bronze statues of Charles Carroll and John Hanson, by Richard 
E. Brooks, of Boston, ordered by the state of Maryland, have been 
placed in the statuary hall of the Capitol at Washington. Carroll is 
represented in the act of signing the Declaration of Independence. 
Hanson is shown as a portly, middle-aged man. 

& Six pieces of original Graeco-Roman statuary have recently been 
given to the free museum of the University of Pennsylvania by Mrs. 
Lucy Wharton Drexel. The most important piece in the collection 
is either an Iris—the spirit of the rainbow—or a Bacchante. The 
head, feet, and arms are missing. The other pieces are a mutilated 
head of an Athene, a marble head of Athene, larger than life, with 
slight damages to the helmet and to the end of the nose; it is an 
effective sample of the decorative work of the Hellene; a marble 
head of a child of the Augustan era, a Grechetto marble statuette of 
a woman or goddess, a life-size replica of a head which was once 
known as that of Pompeius, and a marble, half life-size head of 
Dionysus. 





REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


xd With ‘‘French Engravers and Draughtsman of the XVIIIth Cen- 
tury,’’ recently published by the Macmillan Company, Lady Dilke 
has brought to a close the valuable series of works in which she has 
attempted to sketch the leading features of French art for the period 
covered and to trace the action of those social laws under the pressure 
of which the arts take shape, just as dogma crystallizes under the influ- 
ence of preceding speculation. The author's enterprise was ambitious, 
and she has done her work in a way heartily to be commended. 

The task was not an easy one, especially in this fourth and_ con- 
cluding volume. Grave difficulties of selection and omission presented 
themselves, and the further problem was encountered of treating the 
subject in such a manner that the work, while comprehensive and 
authoritative, should not bear the earmarks of a text-book. It should 
be said that the author has followed a wise course. She has not ven- 
tured on a systematic history, but has adhered to the lines on which 
she found herself able to interest and inform the readers of her previ- 
ous volumes. She has divided her subject into various sections, and 
throughout the work has selected in each section one or two artists 
who seemed to represent special tendencies connected with the life of 
the day and whose work, still existing, could be treated in some 
detail. 

Not the least of the difficulties that had to be surmounted was 
that of suitably illustrating the book. Little trouble was experienced 
in the volumes on painting, sculpture, architecture, and decoration, 
since reproductions of these classes of art products could easily be 
brought toa size suitable for the pages. Inthe matter of engravings, 
however, the texture of the execution is of necessity confused by 
reduction. The lines, cross-lines, hatchings, and stipplings run together 
and are choked in each other, so that what should be a luminous 
expression of form becomes, as the author puts it, a meaningless pond 
of ink. As far as possible, therefore, prints have been chosen that 
could be given of their full size. In consideration of these difficulties 
the fifty examples of engraving and draftsmanship furnished are 
thoroughly satisfactory. 

Lady Dilke has divided her volume into eleven chapters: the 
Comte de Caylus and the great ‘‘Amateurs’’; Mariette and Basan; le 
Chevalier Cochin; the Drevet and Jean-Francois Daullé: Wille and 
his Pupils; Laurent Cars, Flipart, and Le Bas; the Pupils of Le Bas 
and the Engravers of the Vignette; Gravelot and Eisen; the Saint- 
Aubin, Moreau le jeune, Boilly, and Prieur; the Engravers in Color; 
and the Engravers and the Academy. These divisions are advisedly 
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made, and they are so treated that the reader is given a distinct idea 
of the antecedents, character, and significance of the separate groups. 

The volume under review, as in the case of the three that have 
preceded it, is offered to the public in sumptuous dress, and no series 
of works obtainable gives quite so comprehensive and satisfactory an 
account of the art of France during the eighteenth century. 

# ‘‘Representative Art of Our Time, Part I.’’—the work is to be 
completed in eight parts—published by John Lane, is a magnificent 
example of printing, both as regards letter-press and illustrations, and 
withal a work to delight the lover of art. This first part contains an 
instructive essay on wood-engraving by Charles Hiatt and six choice 
illustrations—an etching by Edgar Chahine, a monoty pe in colors by 
Alfred East, a pastel by E. Aman-Jean, a wood-cut by W. O. J. 
Nieuwenkamp, a tinted chalk drawing by G. ‘ Dupois, and a water- 
color by Josef Israéls. The etching and wood-cut are direct from the 

_plate and block, and the other four illustrations are of the highest 

quality of the three-color process. Mr. Hiatt’s contribution is a 

succinct review of the art of wood-engraving. The whole work is 

under the editorship of Charles Holme, whose intimate knowledge 
of the arts of the day is sufficient voucher for the value and artistic 
excellence of this series of monographs. 

The work is admirably arranged, the different parts being put 
together so that the text portions, paged consecutively, may be bound 
together. With the last part, it is announced, the editor will contrib- 
ute an introduction, giving some account of the varied processes used 
in the production of the illustrations and some other details which 
may prove of interest to the subscriber. The second part of the work 
promises to be no less interesting and valuable than the first. 

# “‘Octaves in an Oxford Garden,’’ by Arthur Upson, lettered and 

decorated by Margarethe E. Heisser, is an exceedingly unique and 

beautiful’ specimen of book-making and one which, apart from the 
value of the contents, is sure to find favor with collectors. The edition 
is limited to three hundred and fifty copies on hand-made paper and 
twenty-five copies op Japan paper, and was printed for the publisher, 

Edmund D. Brooks, by Hahn & Harmon, Minneapolis. 

In a sense the volume is a reversion to medizval days, in that type 
has been eschewed and the entire book has been printed from plates 
beautifully lettered by hand. The artist responsible for the lettering 
has proved herself an adept, and has produced a series of thirty odd 
plates that have about them the genuine flavor of days ere the inven- 
tion of movable type cheapened printing and made the printed page 
an expression for mere mechanical processes. The uniformity and 
beauty of the lettering are quite exceptional. 

The contents of the volume is a series of seventeen poems com- 
posed by Mr. Upson during a temporary residence at Oxford, which are 
quite worthy of their unique dress. Mr. Brooks, the publisher, is to 
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be commended for his taste and enterprise in issuing the volume in a 
form so unusual and artistic. The binding of the book, it should be 
noted, is in its simple elegance in keeping with the paper, lettering, 
and press-work. 

& In ‘‘Barbizon Days,’’ by Charles Sprague Smith, the A. Wessels 
Company has issued a very charming and valuable book to every one 
interested in that remarkable coterie of painters whose work has made 
the little French town famous in art history. The book is partly 
reminiscence and partly history; and it has in it throughout that indi- 
vidual note which is so delightful to the reader. It comprises a 
chapter on the forest of Fontainebleau and chapters each on Millet, 
Corot, Rousseau, and Barye. 

To-day Barbizon is a name to conjure with, and any account of its 
topographical features and its history is choice reading to the art 
student. The four men selected by Mr. Smith are among the most 
noted names in the history of French art, and the biographical facts 
recorded in the book, the statement of individual peculiarities and the 
hopes, struggles, and ambitions of these men as set forth are of excep- 
tional value in imparting to the reader a knowledge and an apprecia- 
tion of their art. 

The work is not loaded with abstract considerations, or heavy 
criticism, or controversial discussions, but is conceived in the happy 
spirit of informing gossip. The story of Barbizon and of these four 
artists’ lives and work is told with all the charm of a natural-born 
raconteur and with the literary grace and finish of an experienced 
writer. 
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